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HE latest addition to the Inter- 

national Harvester Company’s 
free list of motion pictures is “The 
Making of Steel.” This entertain- 
ing and instructive film vividly 
portrays every essential part of the 
steel making process. You can’t 
go wrong by adding this film to 
your next picture program—it is a 
film worth anyone’s time to see. 


LOANED WITHOUT CHARGE 


You may obtain this film by writing 
to this office or to any of our 
branches. Tell us you will be re- 
sponsible for the film and mention 
two or three dates that will be satis- 
factory to you. Wewillthen fit you 
intoourschedule. There isno rental 
fee or other charges. The sole cost 
to you is the small express charge 
to and from your station. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





The Making Of Steel 


2 Reels — Printed on Non-Inflammable Stock 
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Ln the Classrooms of 
America’s Leading Cittes 


Boards of Education in many leading cities are adopting Filmslides as a 
standard method of teaching. It is a dramatic endorsement of the fact 
that “‘Filmslide Pictures Teach’’. 

Spencer Filmslides are easy to use, always ready, and arranged in the order 
of the curriculum. They are safe and unbreakable. Their cost is about one 
tenth that of glass slides. 

The Spencer Library of Filmslides covers many subjects including the 
sciences, geography, history, literature, biography and dozens of others, 
sach accompanied by a printed teaching manual. 

The Spencer Filmslide Delineascope is simple, compact and as easy to 
operate as Filmslides are easy to use. 


Send for complete information and catalog of our Filmslide Library. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


19 Doat Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





Please send me complete information and catalog of the Spencer 
Delineascope and Filmslide Library. 
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Admirably Suited For Presentation At 


SUMMER SCHOOLS SUMMER CAMPS 
RECREATIONAL CENTERS SUMMER HOTELS 


The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 











LVX ET 





nation De picted in Accurate an 1 





ES ba Outstanding Events :n the Life of out 


Beautiful Films 


VERITAS VERITAS 
4 Produced Under the Supervision and Control of a Committee 


of the Council of Yale Univers 

















The beauty and drama inherent in this unique series of historical films makes 
them no less enjoyable as entertainment than they are serviceable for teaching 
purposes. 

For example, celebrations of the Fourth of July can be made doubly inspir- 
ing by the presentation of THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. This re- 
markable film, recreating with vivid realism the immortal events in 1776, is par- 
ticularly appropriate for use during this Sesqui-Centennial year. 

Fifteen of the Chronicles of America Photoplays thus far have been com- 
pleted. By presenting a program of two subjects weekly (6 or 7 reels) a series of 
unusual and highly enjoyable showings can be arranged covering approximately 
two months this summer, 


Fill out today the coupon printed below. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


Yale University Press Film Service 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Kindly send me the 64-page illustrated booklet which describes THE CHRON- 
ICLES OF AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS and contains the titles, lengths, 
synopses, etc., of the fifteen films thus far completed. 

Name .... School or Group 

City or Town ; . State 
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A Film Lesson 


With Suggested Project-Problem Study of The Early Westward Movement 


(Based upon one of the “Chronicles of America,” 


ERCEL C, 


MARIAN 


Yale University Press Film Service) 


McATEER 
Department of Visual Education, Los 


ingeles City Schools 


EVANS 


San Diego City Schools, California 


I. THE PROBLEM 
ROJECT study of the exploration, pioneer 
life and development of the Appalachian 


country. 


II. INTRODUCTORY STORY 


Daniel Boone’s Daughter 


O THE settlers in the back country of the 
ple in the years before the Revolution, the 
western mountains loomed like a magic cur- 
tain, hiding a rich, unknown, better land 
where fortune surely awaited those who dared 
seek her. 

Chief of those who longed to seek the out- 
post, there was a man endowed by nature with 
the explorer’s instinct, with a curious mixture 
Daniel 


He knew the woods as well as the 


of gentle soul and rugged body 
Boone. 
Indians themselves; and he was never so 
happy as when he was wandering about in 
some wild region that no white man had ever 
seen before. 

When far-sighted land promoters directed 
by Judge Richard Henderson of North Caro- 
lina planned to colonize the wilderness, 
Boone, the far-wandering woodsman, was cho- 
sen to blaze the way. No man could have 
better luck with Indians than Boone, and no 
man was better fitted to choose a site for the 
settlement. 

He and his friends went to what is now 
Kentucky, and were so pleased with the coun 
try that they decided to bring their families 


Perils lurked behind 
every shadow of that long unblazed trail to 


and make a settlement. 


the beckoning west. 
They selected a site on the banks of the Ken- 


tucky River, built log cabins around a piece 
of land longer than it was wide, and drove 
into the ground between the cabins a fence 
At each 


corner they made a two-story house of hewn 


or stockade of sharp-pointed logs. 


logs with loopholes through which they could 
shoot. There were two gates of heavy timber 
with strong wooden hinges. This fort was 


called “Boonesboro.” 





From “‘The Chronicles of America.”’ 
Boone sets out for the interior 


Boone now went to North Carolina and 
brought his family back with him to their 
new home. His wife and daughters were, 
as he said, “the first white women who ever 
stood on the banks of the Kentucky River.” 
Soon other families came. 

The men, of course, had to £0 outside the 
fort to fish and hunt and care for the garden; 
but the women were not timid. They had 
been in forests before. They knew that they 
were safe within the thick walls of the fort. 
The Indians made no attack, and as the days 
passed, they felt no fear, even when the men 


of the little settlement were away all day long. 
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One afternoon it occured to Boone’s daugh- 
ter, Jemima, and the two Calloway girls, Bet- 
sey and Frances, to paddle across the river. 














From ‘*The Chronicles of America.”’ 


Indian treachery robs the colony of one 
of its members 


Trees and shrubs came down to the edge of 
the water and leaned over the stream. These 
were very beautiful; and also very useful,— 
to hide five stout Indians. The moment that 
the girls’ canoe came near the shore, one of 
the red men slipped down the bank and caught 
The 


hold of a rope hanging from the bow. 














From ‘‘The Chronicles of America.”’ 


The thick walls of the fort offered ample 
protection against the Indians 


girls screamed, but there was no other canoe 
to cross from the fort, and almost in a moment 
the prisoners had been dragged into the woods 
and were out of sight. 
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It was night and nothing could be done 
before day; but with the first ray of light the 
pursuit began. The Indians had done their 
best to hide their course, and sometimes they 
had walked a long distance apart through 
the thick canes. 
They had to go very carefully, for 


For the thirty miles the men 
pursued. 
they were afraid that if the Indians found that 
they were followed, they would kill the girls. 

These girls had been careless, but they were 
bright enough to know how to help their 
friends find them, and wherever they could 
do it without being seen, one of them would 
break off a twig or tear off a bit of her dress. 
Boone’s eyes were as keen as those of any 
Indian, and they were sure that he would see 
and understand the signals. 

They were right. Before long the white 
men saw a thin trail of smoke rising and 
caught the glimpse of the girls, not harmed, 
Indians and white 


The 


Indians ran for their lives and the girls were 


but terribly frightened. 
men fired at almost the same moment. 


saved. 


Hil. TOPIC ASSIGNMENTS 
(To be developed before film 
l. The land beyond the 


Mountains. 


is presented ) 
Appalachian 


2. The beginning of the westward move- 
ment. 

3. The western trade and hunter. 

1, The passing of the French peril. 

5. Daniel Boone, Kentucky pioneer. 

6. Judge Richard of North 


Carolina. 


Henderson 


7. Exploration and settlement of Ken- 
tucky. 

8. Adventures with Indians. 

9. Boonesboro. 

10. Methods of Indian Warfare. 

11. Methods of frontier defense. 

12. Shawnee Indian Territory. 

13. De Quindre. 

14. The significance of King’s mountain, 


the last battle of the Revolution. 
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15. The effect of the heroism of the fron- 
tiersmen on the development of the 


west. 


IV SUGGESTED WORD VOCABULARY 
(To be developed before film is presented) 


Colonize Siege Morsel 
Blaze Grimly Offensive 
“Paleface” Flouting Incredible 
Rampart Providence Tumult 
Sovereign Spectres Tenacity 


Bewitched 


V. FILM CHARACTERS TO BE STUDIED 


Daniel Boone Judge Henderson 
Mrs. Boone Chief Blackfish 
Jemima De Quindre 
Flanders Calloway Pompey 


VI. QUESTIONS TO FOLLOW FILM 
1. What led to the colonization of the 


western wilderness ? 

2. Why was Daniel Boone chosen to blaze 
the trail? 

3. What was the location of Transylvania 
in relation to Cumberland Gap, Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers? 

1. What were some of the perils? 

5. Describe the occupations and amuse- 
ments of the settlers. 

6. Describe the food, shelter, clothing of 

the people. 

. What did the arrival of the Virginia 


Gazette mean to the settlers? 


~ 


8. List evidences which bring out bravery 
and other admirable traits in Boone’s 
character. 

9. Why did the Salt Lakes attract people 
and animals? 

10. How was Boone made a captive by 
Chief Blackfish ? 

11. Why was he adopted by the tribe? 

12. State two reasons why the Indians pro- 


longed the fight. 
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No 


VII. PROJECTS 
Construct fort at Boonesboro. (Ref. 
[llustration—Mowry, American Pio- 
neers ) 
Indian Village showing peculiar huts 
of Shawnee tribe. 


Covered wagon. 


. Settler’s hut in Shenandoah Valley. 


Settlers fording Ohio in canoe. 


. Salt Lakes, showing gathering of ani- 


mals of the hunter. 

Show Boone as Indian. 

Show Boone as a frontiersman. 
Show Pompey. 


Show De Quindre and Blackfish. 


. Collection of implements depicting war- 


fare characteristic of that time. 

Draw figure showing hunting shirt, 
coon-skin cap, long rifle, powder horn, 
parched corn, 

Make map showing routes of Boone 
expeditions. (Ref. Pioneers of the Old 
Southwest, Chronicles of American Se- 
ries. Locate Settlements. 

Construct map showing Indian Shawnee 
territory. Art poster: 1. Gathering of 
animals at Salt Lake 2. Attack on 


Boonesboro. 


. Construct settler’s cabin showing in- 


terior furnishings. 


VIII, SUGGESTED DRAMATIZATIONS 


Bs 


Ww NO 


De 


Dramatize the scene depicting Boone’s 
departure from home on his mission to 
blaze the new trail, characterizing Boone, 
Mrs. Boone and children and Judge 
Henderson. 

Show settlers at work. 

Depict arrival of the messenger with 
the Gazette. 


. Scene showing Boone, a captive in Chief 


Blackfish’s camp, surrounded’ by De 
Quindre, Pompey and Indians. 


The escape and homecoming of Boone. 
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Making the Neighborhood Motion Picture 


Theater a Community 


HARRIET 


HAWLEY 


Institution (IT) 


LOCHER 


Director, Public Service and Educational Department, Crandall Theaters. 


HE novelty of our undertaking brought 
such wide publicity that we soon 
found ourselves established as a recog- 

nized bureau for information on everything 
pertaining to motion pictures. It was sur 
prising to learn how eager the public is to 
know how the wheels of this great industry 
move. 

The adult of today is the child of yesterday 
who wants to see the wheels of a watch go 
round. Motion pictures did not form a part 
of his childhood training; so as a rule, he 
has a very cloudy understanding of the fas- 
cinating intricacies of their making and run- 
ning. While on the other hand, the average 
grammar school child of today, thanks to 
his inquiring mind and the available scien- 
tific magazines, derives much of his keen en- 
joyment of the pictures from knowing how 
and why things are done. 

We have taken every opportunity to ex- 
plain to our public the running of our regular 
programs. How music is correlated with the 
pictures; the use of the speedometer in the 
projection room, orchestra and the manager’s 
office; the measuring of a program and the 
time required for the running of one reel: 
and many other routine but interesting facts 
We have found they 


not only enjoy knowing how the wheels go 


relating to projection. 


round, but they get an added interest from 
the pictures. They are unconsciously absorb- 
ing the technic of the film. The artistry of 
photography means something to them; me- 
chanical devices, dramatic construction, con 
tinuity, subtitles, all come in for their share 
of consideration in the final analysis of a pic- 
ture. In this way we are training a discrimi 
nating public to an appreciation of the so- 


called “better pictures.” 


When we have complaints of pictures we 
go into the subject very carefully, first trying 
Phen 


we endeavor to impress upon them the value 


to get the complainants’ viewpoint. 


of constructive criticism, because it gives 


something tangible to build on. Often we 
have found it necessary to discourage screen 
aspirants; young girls or mothers with promis- 
ing children. There are would-be-scenario- 
writers, who insist upon investing money in 
some misleading scenario school, just because 
a filled out questionnaire has brought a letter 
of praise and golden promise from the pro- 
moters of the school. If they spend their 
money in this way and realize later they have 
been defrauded, they will consider it one of 
the nefarious ways of the motion picture in- 
dustry, when in truth such enterprises are 
often like the followers of a circus or street 
carnival, gaining their living from an over 
confiding public. The number and variety of 
calls made upon us are unbelievable; but it 
is my purpose to tell only of the activities 
having a suggestive value for others interested 
in promoting the usefulness of the screen. 
Very early in our career we realized the advis- 
ability of having a definite policy upon which 
to build. 

The child is the determining factor of 
our American citizenship, and the five recog- 
nized public agencies which supplement the 
training of the child in the home, are church, 
school, library, playgrounds and the motion 
the duty 
munity to see to it that each of these agencies 
Our 


Every effort should tend to- 


picture theatre. It is of the com- 
contributes its full share of usefulness. 
policy was set. 
ward the study of the child in its relation to 
the motion picture, and a conscientious en- 


deavor to find a solution to the problem. 
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An Advisory Board was formed, composed 
of official representatives of the Boy Scouts 
of America, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Children of the American Revolution, The 
Boys’ Club, Municipal Playgrounds, Girl Re 
serves of the Y. W. C. A. and junior members 
from each group. These organizations hay 
ing direct contact with children do not work 
upon theory. They know the child and they 
have a broad-minded and practical unde 
standing of his requirements for entertain 
ment. The experience gained through as- 
sociation with them has been invaluable. We 
had a common interest and a definite goal. 
They were enthusiastic, and what is most 
helpful in creative work,—there was never 
any time for criticising existing conditions. 
Old methods had failed. 


find a road that would lead to success. 


We were trying to 


From our junior members we learned the 
mental attitude of the child from eleven to 
thirteen toward motion pictures. In review- 
ing we found they took their work seriously 
and gave us enlightening and constructive 
criticism. Some of our adult members at 
tended the Saturday afternoon shows in out 
neighborhood theatres for the purpose of 
studying the children’s reaction to the pic- 
tures shown on these regular programs. I| 
entertained the various organizations in my 
studio, carrying out in the entertainment offer 
ed the spirit of their own work. For instance 
the Children of the American Revolution were 
given a picture with early American history 
When the Camp Fire Girls 


were our guests, we found a picturized Indian 


for its theme. 


drama, and to create the atmosphere of the 
occasion, we had an electric campfire in the 
center of the room. around which we sat 
on Indian blankets and listened to Frances 
La Flesche, of the Bureau of Ethnology. tell 
of his own people, the Omabas. In this way 
my contacts with the children became closet 
and enabled me to learn what service would 
contribute most to each organization. 


In making our plans for civic service, Vr. 
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Crandall installed a_ technical department 
fully equipped with motion picture cameras, 
including facilities for making slow motion 
scenes. This department has materially in- 
creased our opportunities for usefulness. 
The Municipal Playgrounds were the first 
The hot days of July 


were with us and many mothers of large 


to enjoy its benefit. 


families and small homes, did not seem to 
realize their children would be better off 
on the well equipped playgrounds, where 
they would have supervised play under trained 
directors, than they could possibly be in their 
own backyards or in the open street within 
easy call. Many of the mothers had come 
from other lands and were not accustomed 
to such civic generosity. It was not easy to 
persuade them of the advantages of the play- 
erounds. 

Nothing has a stronger appeal for children 
than an opportunity to see themselves on the 
When Mrs. Susie Root Rhodes, Su- 


pervisor of the Municipal Playgrounds of 


screen. 


the District of Columbia, announced through 
the medium of the press that motion pictures 
would be taken of the mothers and children 
of the neighborhood on all of the playgrounds, 
Many of 


these mothers for the first time saw what 


the response was overwhelming. 


the city offered their children in the way 
of wholesome recreation. The following week 
these pictures showing mothers eagerly hold- 
ing babies up to the camera, children in 
swimming pools, on slides, in swings or en- 
ized in a spirited game of baseball, were 
shown in all of our neighborhood theatres 
it the regular performances. It is true they 
increased the receipts of the box office and 
thus helped materially in the expense of the 
undertaking: but, the information reached 
the public Every community saw with 
wonder and pride what it possessed in its 
Municipal Playgrounds. The results in at- 
tendance on the playgrounds were highly grat- 
ifving, and we had the added satisfaction of 


having demonstrated the efficacy of the neigh- 
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borhood theater screen as a community in- 
structor. These pictures were subsequently 
shown in fourteen major cities of the country 
when Mrs. Rhodes crossed the continent in 
1923 on a visiting tour of city playgrounds. 
The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor sent them to Santiago, Chile, 
to the Fourth Pan-American Congress on 
Child Welfare in 1924. And recently they 
were sent by request to the headquarters of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America in New York City. There is no 
charge for the use of these films except the 
cost of transportation. 

Co-operating with the city Fire and Police 
Departments we made the “Safety First” cam- 
paign film, and one for “Save the Dogwood.” 
High School Cadet Drills and historical pag- 
eants are made annually and presented to the 
schools as a nucleus for a screen library. 

The Metropolitan Theatre’s projection room 
is on the same floor with my studio. It is a 
miniature theatre with a comfortable seating 
capacity for ninety persons. Outside of the 
regular demands of the theatre it is set aside 
Without this projection room 
our service department could never have func- 


for our use. 


tioned for it enters into every one of our ac- 
tivities. 

It is not possible to foresee to what results 
a service may eventually lead. There is some- 
thing strange in the growth of this work; 
each new activity seems to be a stepping stone 
to the next. Out of a chaotic beginning has 
arisen a substantial foundation which prom- 
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ises unlimited possibilities for the future. I 
am convinced that the solution to all the prob- 
lems that now engross so much of the public’s 
attention, will come through developing the 
fields of usefulness for motion pictures. 
Our most noteworthy accomplishment is 
indirectly the result of a call made upon us 
by a young girl who asked for help to in 
crease the membership of an athletic club. I 
suggested they try the study of champion ath- 
letes in slow motion and offered them the 
use of the projection room for monthly meet- 
ings. It is needless to say the membership 
increased rapidly. We used one reel, follow- 
ing it with discussion and a repetition of the 
New ideas thus gained were tried 
Mrs. Elizabeth 


Dessez, Director of Pathe’s Educational De- 


picture. 


out in their own activities. 


partment, spent three months collecting ma- 
terial from news reels to help us in this 
demonstration. To broaden the experiment 
we secured the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation film and invited the tennis clubs of 
the District to view it in the projection room. 
Over 400 availed themselves of the privilege 
and their reaction proved conclusively that 
health and slow motion athletic films are un- 
questionably of stimulative value for group 
study. We were pioneering in a new field 
and had everything to learn; yet we realized 
that through this latest experiment we had 
found the road which eventually would open 
theatres as 


our neighborhood community 


institutions. 


(The next article in this series will appear in the June issue ) 


Epitor’s Note—The above is the second of a series of articles written by Mrs. Locher describ- 
ing the work of the Public Service and Educational Department of the Crandall theatres. The 
first installment of the series appeared in the April (1926) issue. In the next number, Mrs. 
Locher will discuss the work of her department in co-operating with the public schools of 
the district and with Americanization classes, and the actual teaching with films which has 


resulted. 
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The Visualization of Form (VII) 


The Regular Polyhedrons 
A. H. KENNEDY 


HERE are five regular polyhedrons. 

They are generally shown in the solid 

form and the elementary, regular poly- 
gons of which their surfaces are com- 
posed. No attempt has been made, that | 
have ever seen, to show the elementary, reg- 
ular pyramids of which their volumes are 
composed. In this article we shall attempt 
to visualize this feature which, though so 
beautiful and useful, has been neglected on 
account of the mechanical skill required 
to make the forms. All that is necessary 
cardboard, factory cloth, a pot of 
The teacher 


is heavy 
paste, and a bit of patience. 
who does it will get a new and vital concept 
that leads up to the solution of the problems 


of the sphere. 








Fig. XX, The Tetrahedron 


“A” in figure XX shows the tetrahedron as 
a solid and “B” shows the four equilateral 
It is called 


a regular tetrahedron because it has four equi- 


triangles that make up its surface. 


lateral triangles for its faces. The poly- 


hedrons are named after the Greek numerals. 


“A” in figure XXI shows the hexahedron 
as a solid cube, bounded by six equal square 
faces. “B” shows the six equal square faces 


that make up its surface. It is called a regu- 


lar hexahedron because it has six equal 


squares for its faces, 


















































Fig. XXI, The Hexahedron 


“A” in figure XXII shows the octahedron 
as a whole, bounded by eight equilateral 
triangles. “B” shows it divided into two 
equal pyramids with equal squares for bases 


and equilateral triangles for the other sides. 


‘en 














Fig. XXII, The Octahedron 


“C” shows eight equilateral triangles that 
It should be noticed 
that the octahedron might be divided into 


make up its surface. 


eight triangular pyramids in the same manner 


as the next two polyhedrons. 
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“A” in figure XXIII shows the dodecahe- “C” shows twenty equal, equilateral triangles 
dron as a whole, bounded by twelve equilater- that make up its surface. Note again that, 


al pentagons. “B” shows it divided into twelve _ if pyramids are erected on the triangles shown 
in “C,” the result will be “B” exactly. 

It will pay any teacher who is engaged in 

A form study, to make up these forms which so 

beautifully show the elements of which the 

polyhedrons are composed. The child can 

acquire these concrete concepts without know- 

ing any of their philosophy. When he comes 

B to study the sphere, these concepts will make 


A 


\ 


C 


Fig. XXIII, The Dodecahedron 


equal, regular pentagonal pyramids. “C 
shows twelve, equal regular pentagons that 
make up its surface. It should be noted that 
the pyramids in “B” stand as if erected on 


— 





as a base pattern. 


Fig. XXIV, The Icosahedron 


“A” in figure XXIV shows the icosahedron 


as a whole, bounded by twenty equal, equi- its problems easy. The mind really knows a 
lateral triangles. “B” shows it divided into subject when its concepts harmonize with the 
twenty equal, regular triangular pyramids. elementary facts in the case. 

Epiror’s Nore—The six preceding articles by Mr. Kennedy appeared as follows: The first two. oa the 


“Visualization of Number,” and the third, on the “Visualization of Form.” were printed in the magazine 
Visual Education for August, October and December of 1924. (Requests for back numbers of Visual 
Education should be addressed to The Society for Visual Education, 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Il.) 

The remainder articles have appeared in THE EpucaTioNAL ScREEN as follows: articles numbered IV, 


on Triangle and Square, in February 1925; V, on Polygons, in March 1925; VI, on Circle and Cube, ir 


February 1926. The present article, VII, on the Regular Polyhedrons, completes the series on “The 
Visualization of Form.” 
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Sources for the School Picture Collection 
HeLEN A. GANSER 
Librarian, Millersville State Normal School, Pa.* 


HE Millersville picture collection com- 
prises, at present, over 5,600 mounts. 
Inasmuch as two and three prints are 
sometimes grouped together it is probable that 
the total number of pictures approximates 
6.000. 


nearly all the studies in the curriculum of the 


The subjects illustrated bear upon 


Training School and on a number of those 
taught in the Normal School. 

Merely to look through the contents of the 
files—to see the illustrations of the classics, 
the reproductions of great works of art, his- 
toric scenes, portraits of authors, artists, mu- 
sicians, scientists and statesmen, pictures of 
birds, flowers, life in foreign lands and many 
other subjects—is a stimulating experience 
and frequently a visiting teacher will express 
the opinion that she would consider it a great 
advantage to have access to such a collection. 
Any teacher may assemble a useful collection 
of prints with ease and with little or no ex 
pense. 

Many of our most prized items have been 
acquired without cost. This free visual ma 
terial is to be found all about us. Perhaps 
it is in the possession of friends who have 
no use for it and yet are reluctant to cast it 
away because they recognize in it the qualities 
that give it value in school work and they are 
slad to contribute it for educational purposes. 
Perhaps it is already in our own possession yet 
not valued at its true worth. 

One of the most easily available and most 
useful forms of print is the picture post card. 
In almost every home will be found a pack 
of these preserved perhaps since the days 
when it was a fad to send and collect them, 
or brought home from trips as souvenirs of 
places visited. In the majority of cases in- 
terest in these cards wanes after a time and 
many owners find satisfaction in donating 
them for school service. 


*Epitor’s Nott 


Miss Ganser’s article appears also in 


New cards may be purchased from the De- 
troit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. They 
come in small portfolios of forty selected 
views in color, each group devoted to one sec- 
tion of the United States. Some of the divi- 
sions are: Colonial Architecture, The Lake of 
the Iroquois (Lake Champlain), Quaint New 
Orleans, The Great Lakes (Buffalo to Duluth), 
Down the Mississippi (To the Land of 
Cotton), The Orange Belt (Of Southern Cali- 
fornia), The Quaker City, The Land of Ponce 
de Leon, and Historic and Literary New 
England. 

Many of the most satisfactory pictures for 
all subjects are to be found in the rotogravure 
sections of the Sunday newspapers, in _par- 
ticular the New York Times and the Public 
Ledger. 


must be taken to distinguish between those 


With this source, however. caution 


pictures which will have a permanent relation 
to the curriculum and those which have only 
a current interest. The latter used on the 
bulletin board will be a great aid in current 
events work but if mounted for preservation 
would simply be the cause of expense and the 
choking of the files with material never used. 
In connection with these supplements it should 
be mentioned too that both the Book Review 
and the Magazine Section of the New York 
Times frequently contain useful pictures. 

Magazines, of course, are veritable mines 
of visual material. And it is not only in the 
body of a periodical that we find our treasure. 
The majority of magazines at some time or 
other present covers well worth preserving. 
Good Housekeeping, The Literary Digest, The 
Independent, The Christian Herald and the 
Youth’s Companion are a few that are to be 
especially noted in this respect. And we must 
not overlook the advertisements. 

Probably no other magazine supplies so 


much in the body as does the National Geo- 


the Pe nnsy ania hool Journal for March, 1926. 
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graphic. Second hand copies of that periodi- 
cal may be bought at book-stores at a low 
price, if it is not to be procured by subscrip- 
tion or gift. The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Woman’s Home Companion have publish- 
ed many fine color plates with a definite 
relation to school work. And The Pictorial Re- 
view in the last year or two has had occasion- 
al full page pictures of the kind we seek. 

The teacher or librarian who keeps her eyes 
open for additions to a picture collection finds 
much to reward her around the Christmas 
season when various firms distribute calendars 
to their patrons. Recent examples are the 
Pennsylvania Railroad calendar containing 
Harold Brett’s painting of a train crossing 
the bridge at Rockville, and the one issued by 
the Lancaster Trust Co., copyrighted by the 
Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill., with the 
painting by Ferris of John Adams, Jefferson 
and Franklin in consultation over the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” 

There are other forms of advertising ma- 
terial, too, that are helpful. The Internation- 
al Harvester Co., for instance, will send upon 
application a book of photographs illustrating 
the development of modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, and the Beech Nut Packing Co. sends 
a poster containing several pictures of the 
peanut butter industry. 
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Publishers’ circulars announcing new books 
often contain some of the best illustrations 
from the books advertised. Especially do the 
specimen pages from encyclopedias deserve 
careful attention. The jackets on new books 
are sometimes worth saving. And old books 
should never be discarded until the illustra- 
tions have been appraised and any desirable 
ones retained. Occasionally publishers will 
sell illustrations separate from the work to 
which they belong. Thus we obtained over 
seventy excellent colored pictures of fruits, 
grains and other foods from Artemas Ward, 
50 Union Square, New York City, publisher 
of “The Grocer’s Encyclopedia.” The Milton 
Bradley Co. sells the Jessie Wilcox Smith 
“Mother Goose” pictures at twenty-five cents 
apiece. 

Though it is possible for a school to build 
up a good working collection without any 
financial expenditure it happens from time to 
time that a need is felt for certain additional 
subjects. For that reason it is well for a 
teacher to have on hand the catalogs of a few 
publishers of inexpensive prints such as The 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., George P. 
Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass. and 
The Elson Art Publication Co., School Street, 


Belmont, Mass. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by Marion F. LANPHIER 


Cuitp WeLrarRe Macazine (April)—TIn 
Motion Pictures and Our Ideals, Dr. E. 
P. Pfatteicher, Chairman of the Social Serv- 
ice Committee, United Lutheran Church, pre- 
sents sound criticisms and equally sound con- 
clusions. 

My first indictment of the motion picture 
as it affects my ideals is that I am conscious 
of an attempt on the part of the picture to 
rob me of those ideals. Some time ago I 
saw Fenimore Cooper’s “Last of the Mohi- 
cans.” It was staged for—perhaps I should 


have said screened for, but that would hardly 
be true—a group of persons whose endorse- 
ment was sought before showing it publicly 
in the community. Now, it so happens that 
Cooper was one of my boyhood idols and 
his stories appealed strongly to my imagina- 
tion even before Scott entered my life. The 
heroes and heroines in Cooper took the places 
in my heart vacated by those of Andersen and 
the Grimm brothers, a natural transition from 
childhood to boyhood of a robust character. 

My feeling as I saw one after the other of 
my real boyhood friends travestied upon the 
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screen was akin to that of nausea. How thank- 
ful I was that Cooper himself was spared see- 
ing the picture—almost as thankful as I am 
that my good father was spared seeing the 
horrors of the World War. Again and again, 
having read a classic and then seeing it re- 
produced, I have come home a disillusioned 
movieite. I have come home agreeing with 
the quoted statement of Mr. DeMille before 
the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia, “I 
admit that 95 per cent of the pictures are 
inferior.” 

However, my first indictment is not as ser- 
ious as is the second, for the first is my 
consciousness “of an attempt on the part of 
the picture to rob me of those ideals” which 
have become my possession through careful 
reading and thought. The second indictment 
is that the motion picture imparts wrong 
ideals to my children. I grew up under an- 
other regime, that of the printed page and 
the necessary exercise of grey matter to con- 
nect up with the printed page. Even yet I find 
myself checking up the picture in the light of 
the book, but it is different with the boys 
and girls of today. Study, if you please, the 
reactions of the boys and girls round about 
you. In doing so, you will note the extremely 
sensitive mechanism we call a boy or a girl. 

There is a vast difference between reading 
a love story and seeing a love story, reading 
a story which awakens chivalry and devotion 
and the willingness to sacrifice, and seeing a 
love story with its emphasis upon prolonged 
osculation. And what is true of the perver- 
sion of love in the movie is equally true of the 
other phases of our complex life. Heroism 
is confounded with villainy, the sane exaggera- 
tions of childhood with the insane exaggera- 
tions of maturity, liberty with license, and 
the incentive to a simpler and more deliberate 
life with the incentive to a more complex 
and “quick on the trigger” life. 

My third indictment is that what the movie 
is doing to my children and me it is doing 
to my neighbor and his children and to all 
those of us who form the great social com- 
plex. It is not simply perverting our think- 
ing. It is distorting our vision. It makes 
us see the men and women who are walking 
slowly move at a great pace, and it makes us 
see those who are truly progressive in a re- 
tarded light. It oftentimes advertises things 
that are sordid and unworthy and discounts 
things that are noble and true. 
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The motion picture has come to stay. We 
are not here to drive or even to attempt to 
drive it out of business. There is a place 
for it and a function for it to fulfill in our 
century. Perhaps the following suggestions 
may help us to co-ordinate the motion picture 
and the ideals which need to be cherished if 
we are to anticipate a glorious morrow. 

SOME OF Our RicuHTs 


1. We have a right to demand of the motion 
picture interests that programs be so arranged 
that a show which starts out clean will con- 
tinue as a clean show throughout. I have re- 
peatedly gone with others to see a certain 
play and then have had something thrust 
upon me, perhaps in the announcement of a 
play at another theatre or during the follow- 
ing week, that has left a bad taste in the mouth. 

2. We have a right to expect a uniform 
program. Why do we have to have a bit of 
melodramatic tragedy thrust upon us when 
we have sought to get away from the blues 
by going to see Harold Lloyd? 

3. We have a right to expect the submerg- 
ing of the star in the role which is assumed 
rather than the submerging of the characters 
in a particular star. We return from a view 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and we have 
not seen Little Lord Fauntleroy; we have 
seen Jackie Coogan. We return from a view 
of “Robin Hood,” and we have not seen Robin 
Hood; we have seen Douglas Fairbanks. 

1. We have a right to expect a greater 
degree of honesty in the titles chosen and 
in the portrayal of the original stories. 

5. We have a right to expect that adver- 
tising shall not be camouflaged and _ that 
propaganda shall be eliminated. 

6. We have a right to expect that Holly- 
wood gossip be treated as gossip, and that 
Hollywood crime be treated as crime; on 
the other hand, that Hollywood wholesome- 
ness be disseminated by advertising agencies 
rather than its opposite. 

7. We have no right to put the blame for 
things as they are wholly upon the producers 
and distributors. It is because many of us 
who constitute the movie public have lost the 
finer things in life through our own choice 
that things are as they are. Consequently, 
the thing that will most certainly restore a 
sane idealism is an honest self-examination 
of the motivation of our own life, which 
will find expression in the kind of plays we 
see and the way we talk about them. 
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PLANS 
the 
Brown, 2d, 
State Com- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
(March)—tThe effect of 
Mind 


Chairman of the 


Movies on 
is discussed by Sanger 
Massachusetts 
Moving pic- 


mission of Mental Defectives. 


tures, says Mr. Brown, are undoubtedly the 
easiest conceivable manner of registering im- 
pressions upon the mind, although “the ex- 
ercise that a mind gets in making its own 
associations—for instance, summing up its 
own visual images to illustrate stories read 
in books—is lost, and with this loss of exer- 
cise comes probably a lessening in the powers 
of the mind to make these associations.” 

[ should say that continual attendance at 
the movies might make just the difference in 
a normal individual between a good mind and 
a very mediocre one, or an average mind and 
a poor one. 

I believe children lose a great deal if they 
are permitted to form their early impressions 
from the screen, rather than from their own 
observations of the world and the people 
around them, or from their own powers of 
imagination. The type of screen dramas so 
much in vogue to-day, the “high life” stories, 
would seem to me a particularly bad influence 
in setting false standards. The high-powered 
cars, the luxurious homes, the costly clothes 
and jewels shown in the films, all tend to 
emphasize the importance of these things in 
the minds of those who haven’t got them. 


In considering the effect of continual at- 
tendance at the movies on the abnormal and 
subnormal minds, the consequences are of 
course far more serious. 

It seems quite possible that some of the 
otherwise inexplicable crimes of the men- 
tally weak have been committed as a result of 
things suggested on the screen. Slapstick 
comedies, as well as detective thrillers fea- 
turing the commission of crimes, may have 
their effect in suggesting similar deeds to the 
individual unable to discriminate between 
right and wrong. The comedian of the film 
knocks a man out with a length of lead pipe: 
the audience laughs, the weak-minded spec- 
tator among them. We could hardly wonder 
if he went out afterwards and felled his pal 
with a similar blow, just because he had a 
notion. 
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Suggestion is something that must be guard- 
ed against in the case of weak-minded citizens, 
and there can be no stronger suggestion than 
that of the actual photography of actions of 
humans shown on the screen. 


THe CuristiAN ScieNcE Moniror (April 
5th)—An editorial on The Mission of the 
Movies says in part: 


That is indeed a high and worthy mission, 
somewhat tardily it may be, ascribed to motion 
pictures by Mr. Will H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. Heretofore regarded as an attrac- 
tive and more or less inexpensive vehicle for 
conveying amusement to the masses, it is now 
declared to offer a potent and simple means 
for bringing about better understandings 
among men and nations. 

Critics who have found much to be 
demned in the motion pictures have had no 
difficulty in convincing the unprejudiced that 
harmful influences have been exerted by the 
exhibition of improper films. It should be as 
easy for those who see the larger opportunities 
offered to advance equally convincing argu- 
ments in support of their contention. And in 
this connection it should not be forgotten that 
an actual advance in this direction has already 
been made. Films of inestimable histeric val- 
ue have been produced and shown everywhere. 
Moral lessons have been taught by the same 
process. Literature has been ennobled, it may 
be said, by the illumination of its pages and 


con- 


the recreation, by actors upon the screen, of 
its outstanding characters. 
The writer laments, however, that “this 


sreat opportunity” has been so little realized 


or acted upon. 


What is to be the method of the new ap- 
proach? Mr. Hays has not told us with satis- 
fying particularity. It will not add greatly to 
the value of the films as an educator to be able 
to show the contrasting fashions of the differ- 
ent peoples of the world. Men and women 
are not judged, or even known, in the true 
sense of the word, by the pattern of their 
coats There be devised, it 
would seem, some method of spreading this 


and_ hats. must 
better acquaintance which is so greatly to be 
desired. The pictures must be of the actual, 
rather than of the imaginary activities of the 


people portrayed. The actor upon the stage 
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seldom represents anything outside the charac 
ter he seeks to portray. 

Thus it may be said that American films, 
which now are sent around the world, do not, 
in any true measure, represent America. They 
are not educational, or helpful in the under- 
taking outlined, unless they do represent the 
country of their origin or aid in carrying to 
the peoples of other lands a better understand- 
ing of the aims and desires of American peo- 
ple. Mr. Hays is said to have declared that 
the motion picture has gone beyond the field of 
entertainment and education, and has become 
a definite factor in the promotion of peace. It 
need not abandon either of those fields, it 
would seem. Surely by educational processes 
it can accomplish most as a promoter of peace, 
and if it can, in the meantime, amuse and 
please, the way will be made all the easier. 

JouRNAL oF SociaL HyciENe (March) 
Is Seeing Believing is the heading for the 


follow ing editorial: 


Just what happened at a recent national 
motion picture conference in Chicago will 
probably be revealed in the full report of 
the proceedings of the meetings. The resolu- 
tions, however, indicate to some extent the 
diversified topics of discussion. Among other 
things the resolutions laid emphasis upon the 
alleged failure of the movies to perpetuate 
what was best in modern civilization, and ree 
ommended that universities and educational 
foundations launch a scientific research into 
this field; that psychiatrists and child special- 
ists give consideration to the relation of mov 
ies to antisocial behavior in youth. 

Negative teaching may produce “thrilling” 
movies, but when the Peking Daily News re- 
marked that certain foreign (American) films 
then showing in that city were “debauching 
Chinese morals” one wonders to what degree 
these same movies are “debauching” American 
morals. Missionaries in Eastern lands are 
said to be having a most difficult time explain 
ing to the natives that American men are not 
“barbaric savages” who gamble for a living. 
drink whisky like water, carry two guns, and 
kill their fellowmen as a pastime, and that 
American women are not dancehall girls, who 
smoke and drink continuously, and “sell them 
selves. for a coin or a smile.” 

There seems to be a steadily growing dis- 
position to discredit the old theory that it 
is wholesome to*witness the struggle between 
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good and evil, and pictures which have as 
their purpose a moral uplift often degrade 
because their details result in morbidity and 
unwholesome stimulation. Adolescents, at 
certain periods, are especially susceptible to 
the portrayal of evil which tends to promote 
and popularize immorality and crime through 
imitation. Experience teaches that in the home 
and school and church the constant portrayal 
of right conduct and good example produces 
right habits of thought with a tendency toward 
right conduct under similar circumstances 
in the life of the observer. It is to be hoped 
that ultimately through co-operation of edu- 
cational forces and producers and theatre 
managers, sound ways and means will be de- 
vised for utilizing the immense influence of 
the motion picture for the greatest good of the 


public. 


THe Nation (March 3rd)—An editorial 
comments on the project sponsored by the 
International Film Arts Guild: 


Whether or not any moving picture yet 
made has a right to be considered a work of 
art when judged by the standards applicable 
to books, pictures, or plays is perhaps an open 
question; but whether it can be answered in 
the affirmative or the negative two significant 
facts stand out: first, that some at least are 
infinitely superior to others and, second, that 
the superior films are all but lost in the vast 
quantity of trash which has submerged the 
country. It is, accordingly, an excellent plan 
which the International Film Arts Guild has 
formulated for giving a series of special per- 
formances of moving-picture “classics.” It 
secured the Cameo Theater on Forty-second 
street and during the week of Jan 31 it revived 
seven pictures of especial note, including The 
Last Laugh, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and A 
Woman of Paris. Several new foreign films 
are also promised, but the week of March 7 
is to be devoted to eleven productions all 
made by Ernst Lubitsch, perhaps the most 
The Guild’s 


experiment will serve to demonstrate whether 


original of all modern directors. 


or not there is an audience sufficiently inter- 
ested in superior films to make a special effort 
to see them and it will also provide a better 
opportunity than has yet been had of evaluat- 
ing on their own merits the best achievements 
of the screen. 
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Tue DEARBORN INDEPENDENT (April LOth) 
—Life and Death Act on the Sereen is 
a fascinating account of A. C. Pillsbury’s 
activities in filming bacteria and pollen grains 
in action. The thin glass slide is the stage 
on which the minute actors, too small to be 
seen by the naked eye, are subjected to the 
searching glance of the microscope and the 
all-seeing camera, under the direction of Mr. 
Pillsbury, a former newspaper photographer, 
who has been working for two years to perfect 
the process, and is now carrying on his en- 
deavors in the botanical department of the 
University of California. 


Men called him a dreamer, warned him 
that his time was being wasted, and declared 
the result he sought to be unattainable.  Pills- 
bury doggedly held to the idea that the lens 
of the microscope, which never tires, and the 
eye of the motion picture camera, which never 
wearies, could be brought together to the aid 
of man in his battle with communicable dis- 
ease. Now, he has arrived at the stage where, 
out of a line of high-powered microscopes, 
the lens of the camera under his direction 
picks the protoplasm of the pollen grain as 
it fertilizes the ovary of the flower—in other 
words, the beginning of life in the vegetable 
kingdom, an activity never before seen by 
man. 

Through the same lenses, the same camera 
views and records the movements of the bacilli 
of typhoid, pneumonia, and other communica- 
ble diseases, slowing down their motions, 
raising their size to that of footballs or yard- 
sticks, as their shapes may be, and it permits 
the bacteriologist to sit hours at a time watch- 
ing these emissaries of death, just as you and 
I watch actors and actresses on the motion- 
picture screen. 

Magnified 110,000 times, these bacteria go 
through — their reproduction, 
growth, destruction of tissues, contact with 
blood corpuscles, and, finally and most im- 
portant, reveal the effect upon themselves of 
bacteriophages, or hostile bacteria introduced 
into the glass slide which makes the stage on 


processes of 


which they perform. 

In the making of these microscepic motion 
pictures it is possible to present the bacteria 
under any and all conditions, natural and un- 
natural, in cultures and in actual blood or 
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tissue, and to make lasting records of the ef- 
fects upon them of all the disease-combating 
agencies known to man. Heretofore, it has been 
necessary to study the effect of these remedial 
agencies with the eye through the microscope, 
the resulting records being open to error. 
But the eyes of the microscope and the motion- 
picture camera, synchronized in this new pro- 
cess, never err. What the bacteria do, that the 
camera records, literally picking the picture 
out of the eyepiece of the double-microscope. 
The bacillus of typhoid fever, for example, 
moves so rapidly that the human eye, even 
when aided by the best of microscopes, is un- 
able to endure the strain of watching it for 
more than a few minutes at a time, and it is 
claimed that accurate pictures of this germ 
in motion never have been made, even by 
the most expert of microscopists. But 
Pillsbury, slowly winding his film through 
the projector, shows this infinitesimal death- 
bringer in all the details of its activities 
under whatever conditions the bacteriologist 
may demand. 


Mr. Pillsbury 


phase of photography as a result of his work 


became interested in this 
of making motion pictures of flowers in Yose- 
mite Valley. Studying these, he became in- 
terested in the actual methods of fertilization 
in flowers—a process entirely invisible to the 
unaided eye. His first work to this end was 
to study through the microscope the passage 
of the pollen grain into the stigma of the 
sweet pea, then the extrusion of the tube of 
protoplasm from the grain and entry into 
the ovary. 

Next he tried making 
this process through one 
the entire flower in the 
worked, he found two microscopes necessary, 
and at length succeeded in synchronizing a 
pair of these instruments with a motion pic- 
ture camera equipped with a special lens 


motion pictures of 
microscope, using 
process. As he 


of his own devising. 

When he had gone this far, he saw that 
the blossom did not furnish a suitable back- 
ground for the moving pictures of the activity 
of the pollen grain. Then he placed the 
pollen grains, freshly gathered, in the little 
glass stage, and introduced to them an almost 
microscopic drop of the fluid found in the 
stigma of the sweet pea. The pollen grains 
in the slide performed exactly as others had 
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done in the stigma of the flower. First, the 


grain enlarged abnormally, racing about the 


glass slide as if endowed with life; then, sud- 
denly, the tube of protoplasm shot out, wan- 


dering about in search of the ovary of the 


flower, and then the pollen grain died. When 
Pillsbury threw this picture on the screen, 
he had the first motion picture of the begin- 
ning of life in the vegetable kingdom. Later, 
he introduced the ovary of the flower into the 
tiny stage, with the pollen grains, and made 
pictures of the complete process. 

Other flowers were similarly pictured, and 
the results led the experimenter to try his 
synchronized microscopes and camera on bac- 
teria, with the result that it is now as easy 
to study cultures of the deadliest of bacteria 
on the screen as it had been difficult to follow 
them with the eye clued to the microscope be- 
fore Pillsbury linked the lenses into a tre- 
mendous magnifying power. By _ injecting 
solutions of various kinds into the “stage” on 
which the bacteria are performing, Pillsbury 
has obtained some very interesting results, 
but these experiments are left to the bacteri- 
ologists and the physicians who may thus ob- 
tain a permanent record of the effect of each 
drug on the bacilli of the various diseases 
studied. 

Incidental to the work with the pollen 
grains and the making visible of the begin- 
nings of life in the vegetable world, was the 
appearance clearly to the eye of the nucleus 
of each grain. Botanists had known, of 
course, that, in every pollen grain, there is 
a nucleus, but it had not been seen before, 
owing to its identity of color with the remaind- 
er of the grain. When the Pillsbury motion 
pictures are enlarged, however, this nucleus 
becomes visible, and botanists have the op- 
portunity to observe just what happens to 
it when the protoplasm is extended into the 
ovary of the flower, a step in the production 
of life which they had not previously been able 
Development and motion of the fer- 
tilizing protoplasm also are plainly shown. 

In the pictures as projected on the screen, 
the pollen grains appear about the size of 
silver dollars, and the tubes of protoplasm 
are from one-quarter to one-half inch wide. 


to see. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
(March)—Use of Visual Materials in the 
Primary Grades, by Dr. Frank N. Freeman. 


Professor of Educational Psychology, School 
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of Education, University of Chicago, is a 
practical discussion of the functions of visual 


srades, the various 


instruction in the primary g 


kinds of materials, their value, and the sources 
from which each may be obtained. 
“Especially in the early stages of his edu- 
cation,” says Dr. Freeman, “the child’s direct 
experience with the forces and objects of the 
Hence, 


visual education, along with other methods 


physical world should be very rich.” 


that employ sensory experience, has an im- 


portant function. 


We may distinguish three major functions 
of visual education in the primary grades. 
The first is the extension of the child’s knowl- 
edge about the world. A city child who visits 
the country or a country child who visits the 
city gains an enlargement of experience which 
makes his later thinking richer and more ac- 
curate. Pictures give a similar, though more 
limited, enlargement. The second function 
is the development of the appreciation of 
beauty. The young child is capable of defi- 
nite development in the appreciation of color 
and color combinations, and to some extent 
of form. Finally, visual materials, as repre- 
sented in dolls, puppets, and moving or still 
pictures, assist the child in dramatizing his 
experience and thus serve to develop his 
imagination. 

First among all visual materials the writer 
names the object, for all the aspects of a 
thing are better seen in the object itself than 
in a representation of it; still pictures come 
next, having probably the widest use of any 
form of representation; other visual mater- 
ials follow—the stereograph, the slide and 
Of the use of the latter 


in the primary grades, Dr. Freeman says: 


the motion picture. 


The motion picture has not had as wide use 
in the lower as in the intermediate and upper 
grades, and it is commonly believed that it 
is not especially applicable to the lower 
grades. This is probably because most of 
the motion pictures which have been pro- 
duced for S¢ hool use are keyed to the compre- 
hension of older children and because young 
children cannot read the captions readily. 
However, if the young child needs ample con- 
tact with the physical world and its repre- 








“a 


sentations, it would seem that the very realistic 
representations which the motion picture af- 
fords should be a particularly good means of 
teaching him. The teacher may give the in- 
formation necessary to supplement the pic- 
ture, and thus overcome the difficulty with 
captions. This, of course, requires careful 
preparation, but experiment shows it to be 
effective. 

The source of supply of each of these 
classes of visual aids is specifically covered 
in the article, and sound advice is included 
as to how such materials should be used. 

It is always necessary to prepare carefully 
for the use of visual materials. This applies 
to the preparation of the teacher and of the 
pupils. The teacher should always go over 
films, slides, or stereographs beforehand in 
order to determine what things to call to the 
children’s attention. The children’s minds 
should be prepared by, previous discussion 
so that they will know what to look for and 
will have questions to be answered. The 
presentation should then be followed by dis- 
cussion in order to bring out and clinch the 
main points. 


THE JoURNAL oF THE N, E. A. (March) 
—In an article entitled The Child and the 
Movies, Jason S. Joy assures his readers that 
the youngsters of Hollywood 
studios are well provided and cared for in 
matters of education and recreation. Of the 
1992 permits issued to children last year, 
1130 were given to those of school age. The 


and other 


answers to many questions about such a 
situation have been most satisfactorily given 
by Professor Raymond B. Dunlap, Head of 
the Child Welfare Division of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education. He explains 
that the boys and girls are on the 


sets 


about eight hours a day, the time well sec- 


tioned into work, supervised recreation, 
and study under - competent, well-paid 
teachers, responsible to the Board and 


paid by that organization. They are on duty 
from eight to five o’clock, taking the chil- 
dren in logical age groups, never handling 
groups of more than ten children. This is 


surely an ideal inhibition to set upon the 
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teacher! These children, on test, average 
seventeen percent higher in academic accom- 


plishment and skill than the average. 


THe CuristiAn Science Monitor (April 
8th)—Airplane an Important Factor in 
Making New Hampshire Maps tells of the 
photography being done for the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey in the making of new topographic 
maps of the State. 

Speed and accuracy in map making are 
both advanced by use of the airplane, which 
last summer made possible a rapidity of prog- 
ress in New Hampshire that otherwise would 
have been out of the question. 

In 10 days photographs were taken from the 
air that about 2600 square miles, 
and the field parties, with these to aid them, 
completed an amount of work in a few months 
that a decade ago would have taken a year and 
probably longer. 

After the photographs had been taken from 
the air, the men in the field based all of their 
surveys upon them and related all their data 
to the physical facts as shown in the developed 
pictures, 

New Hampshire is the first State in which 
aerial photographs have been used to any 
great extent in connection with the geological 
survey. 


covered 


THe CuristiAN ScieENcE Monitor (April 
2nd )—The inauguration of the Paris Reper- 
tory Cinema —the Cinédie Frencaise—to be 
to the cinema what the Comédie Francaise is 
to the 
ment. 


theatre, is an interesting announce- 
Its repertory of cinematographic mas- 
terpieces would in time be comparable to 
the repertory of dramatic masterpieces of the 


Comédie. 


The creation of the Cinédie occurs at the 
time when Paris is celebrating the thirtieth 
year of the invention of the cinema. A com- 
memorative plaque, affixed on the building 
where once stood the Grand Café, reminds 
the Parisians—and the visitors to the capital 

-of what they owe to the Lumiére Brothers. 
Thirty years ago, in the underground room of 
the Grand Café, bands of no more than 17 
vards were unrolled. For the modest fee of 
50 centimes one could see a train entering a 
station, workmen coming out of the factory, 
a ship leaving port. 
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The proprietor of the Grand Café had no 
faith in the success of this curious exhibition, 
and rather than partake in the proceeds of 
the enterprise preferred to rent his basement 
for 30 francs a day. As the performances did 
not last more than a quarter of an hour the 
receipts reached between 2000 and 3000 francs 
aday. In less than a month the whole world 
was eager for the new invention. For the 
score of bands which composed the Lumiére 
collection an army of manipulators had to be 
gathered. A year later the success of the cine- 
ma was in full swing and the short films that 
were presented satisfied the public curiosity. 

Then the cinema passed through an era of 
peace until the day when it was decided to 
use, for the new art, all the resources of the 
theatre. Ill placed for the recruiting of ar- 
tists, attracted by other researches, the Brother 
Lumiére abandoned the exploitation and con- 
fined themselves to the furnishing of material. 

In an interview Louis Lumiére recalled his 
start. It was in March, 1894, that the first 
public projection took place at the Sociéte 
d’Encouragement in the rue de Rennes, where 
it provoked wonder and enthusiasm. In the 
following July the International Congress of 
Photography was held at Lyons. During an 
excursion of the Congress M. Louis Lumiére 
took views: another scene was filmed on the 
terrace of the hotel and the Congressists saw 
themselves on the screen at the 
banquet. 

M. Lumiére said that he was inspired by 
the kinetoscope of Edison in 1893. Since then 
the progress of the cinematograph has been 
enormous. By its records of movement it 
gives to the spectator an image of real life. 
Today it is the mirror of progress, an agent 
of civilization. It leads to the desire for 
knowledge and to the practice of art and nat- 
ural science by untrodden paths. Not only 
does it excite curiosity but it keeps it alive. 
At 30 years of age it has invaded all domains 
and has drawn from all the sections of human 
knowledge. 

To eliminate the mediocre and keep only 
the best in films is why the Cinédie Francaise 
Charles Gallo and Jean 
de Rovera. who are already responsible for 
the successful “Cinéma des Enfants.” are the 
promoters of the idea. “In 1680.” they say 
in their program, “a theater was created. Its 


closing 


has been founded. 


aim was to revive for the future generations 
all the pieces which were thought worthy of 
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a long life. Thus it is that for three centuries 
the Comedie Frangaise has given works which 
have become classical chefs-d’ceuvre. The 
cinematographic art, though younger than the 
dramatic art, has made such marvelous prog- 
ress that it deserves a regular home answering 
the same need as did the Comédie-Frangaise.” 

Often has it been regretted that great 
productions of some months or some years 
ago could not be seen again. The cine- 
graphists, too, regret that some of their works, 
which by their technique, their tendencies, 
their success, ought to constitute real classical 
spectacles, have fallen into oblivion. It 
is to remedy this state of things that the Ciné- 
die Francaise has been realized. Taking the 
example of its elder sister in the theater, 
each week it revives foreign and French mas- 
terpieces of the screen. Documentary films, 
recalling exploits in the air, expeditions in 
Africa or the North Pole or India; reconsti- 
tutions of the most famous epochs in history 
in Egypt, Greece, Spain, France; laboratory 
and geographical discoveries will also appear 
on the programs. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor (March 
loth)——-The Battle of 


counts a struggle which has finally been won 


Northampton re- 


in this Massachusetts city against a too com- 
plete invasion of the cinema to the exclusion 
of the legitimate theatre. The article traces 
in detail the experiment begun in 1912 of a 
resident professional company, through the 
various vicissitudes of the theatre in an at- 
tempt to keep alive in the face of movie com- 
petition, until the present season when it was 
revived. All favorable forces were consoli- 
dated and it appears that the battle has been 
won, since attendance has responded and re- 
cent performances of “Candida” and “Loyal- 
ties” turned away patrons. 

Of more far-reaching importance is the val- 
ue this campaign has had in enlightenment 
and extension of theater thought. The matter 
is a larger one than merely that of keeping 
a delightful and desirable class of entertain- 
ment in a special city. It is the struggle of the 
higher professional theater to make a stand 
against all that swamps it in the more spec- 
tacular pastime amusement of the smaller cit- 
ies. There is no debate as to the value of such 
a theater. 
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THEATRE MacazineE (February)—Those 
Terrible Movies, by Ralph Block. Appear- 
ing, as it does, in a magazine of the legitimate 
stage, this is an interesting challenge, a re- 
assuring statement after some of the month’s 
harsh criticisms of the cinema. 

When other amusements fail, people still 
indulge themselves in an elementary form of 
snobbery, which consists of saying that the 
movies are terrible. While it is often true, 
as a statement of fact, its periodic discovery 
by selected spirits confers no distinction upon 
them. In fact, almost everyone knows that 
the movies in America have become the out- 
put of a highly organized machinery, supply- 
ing a standard quality of cheer to the Ameri- 
can public. He also knows that the producer 
is the victim of his Frankenstein public and 
that the movies are bound to be inferior to 
the theatre and the novel, in so far as their 
point of view is limited by their audience 
to an automatic optimism, never once be- 
traying the fact that life may often be a harsh, 
accidental and ironic matter. It is only a 
platitude now to say that the movies are not 
an art, but a curious social phenomenon, 
and that their creed is summed up in the idea 
that all who begin in hovels will end in the 
Ritz. 

What might be illuminating on the part of 
volunteer critics would be to point out that 
to this amazing conception of an almost per- 
fect world, transcending anything invented 
since Plato, the movies are bringing a tech- 
nique of expression surpassing the theatre 
and the novel in most of the every-day vir- 
tues of story telling. 

Mr Block then abandons his comfortable 
tone of banter to comment at length upon the 
tech- 
nique; that proportionately speaking, there 


fact that cinema crudities are not in 


are more poor plays sustained on Broadway 
than on the silver sheet; that, in dramatic 
story telling, the movie torm has slowly 


He de- 


fends the movies against the carpings of 


molded itself into a classic mould. 


novelists and magazine story writers by point- 
ing out that they snarl loudest when their stuff 
refuses to prove adaptable to the screen. 
“Words are often the accomplice of empti- 


ness, ready to betray the author into believing 
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he has builded well. Many a famous story- 
teller is found wanting when his material is 
subjected to the classic test of moving picture 
form.” 

Mr. Block then launches into a compact 
and thrilling reminder of exactly what this 
surpassing technique involves, some of which 
may be quoted here without misrepresenting 
the effect of the completed article. 

Now that the theatre has passed through 
that adolescence which deceived it into think- 
ing that light and decors made a drama, it 
is possible to observe the movies quietly edu- 
cating themselves in these elements of visual 
expression. Their problem is, of course, 
vastly more complicated than that of the 
three-sided box which is the speaking stage. 
Lighting and scenic background serve a dou- 
ble function on the screen. They are, first, 
an unescapable part of a tightly bound rhyth- 
mic plastic design which is in a constant pro- 
cess of change. They are, secondly, accom 
paniments to a pantomimic representation of 
ideas in which they must serve the causes of 
beauty and utility at the same time. 

Mr. Block’s point, that these two elements 
serve to delineate the actor’s face and body 
ruthlessly for the best dramatic purpose, is 
further emphasized by his point that the stage 
may have rhythm but it is static rhythm. He 
then says: 

Indeed the chief failure of the movies as 
they exist now is in the quality of ideas. An 
audience which rebels at ideas has set a stand- 
ard, the limitations of which reach into the 
furthest imaginative corners of the screen. 
Despite the conventional approach of moving 
picture studios, which have become set in a 
practical alphabet of meaning, the modern 
theatre can seldom compete with the film for 
beauty of line, movement and composition. 
At its best, the physical theatre lacks the one 
element which gives magic to the poorest 
movie, the enchantment of motion. 

Particularly promising is Mr. Block’s clos- 
ing assertion. 

In the end, the movies lack a civilized point 
of view toward their material, unequal, at 
least, to the standards of an intelligent world. 
Were a theatre to be devised for them and an 
audience created, they would have no reason 
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for shame or timidity. They need only to 
look honestly at life; there is nothing in their 
instrument to forbid it. 

(March)—In his The 
Shadow Stage, Perceval Reniers adds apt 
The Sea Beast, 
Mannequin, and Ben Hur are the films that 


THE INDEPENDENT 
comment to quick criticism. 
stimulate the comment. It would seem that 
Mr. Reniers finds little to recommend in the 
first production; in fact the critic becomes 
intellectually bitter over the matter. In re- 
minding his readers of the oft-repeated trib- 
ute of genius offered to those who have 
grafted a love story into the tissues of Moby 
Dick, he says: 


Perhaps it was genius. If the original appli- 
cation of the principle of the least common 
denominator was genius, so was this. The 
stock love story grafted with all its parasitic 
stencils to every shape, manner, and color 
of tale, is the least common denominator of 
the movies This 
process that bars mov ing pictures, asa whole. 
The creative 


is precisely the 


from the fields of creative art. 
artist builds and shapes upward to his idea 
The moving picture scenarist reduces what 
his betters have created until it fits the little 
compartments of the formula, leveling, splic- 
ing, labelling with the Fourteen Points re- 
cently broadcasted from the Cinema Capitol 
in California as necessary to a film’s clean 
bill of health. The litmus paper and Wasser- 
interest 


man tests of the movies may you: 


ambition, conflict, devotion, conspiracy, the 
eternal triangle, greed, intrigue, love, mothe: 


love, the quadrangle, retribution, reconcilia 
tion, sacrifice, and feminine appeal. It is 
comforting to know that each piece need not 
pass all of them! 

To be fair-minded, the critic adds that very 


occasionally the film version surpasses the 


original medium of some creative work. Stella 


Dallas was such but Moby Dick was, most 
decidedly, not. 
Mannequin he heralds as another badly 


done and “bottomless” film, remarkable only, 
his caustic humor adds, in that it manages to 


pass thirteen of the necessary fourteen points! 
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Ben Hur, likewise, offers no food for com- 
mendation. Mr. Reniers, in polite language, 
informs his readers that the huge production 
is what might be termed colored bunk! He 
admits wearily that he may be ungrateful in 
the face of such a production to wish again 
for Chaplin’s A Woman of Paris. 

If the criticism is just, and from a long 
perspective, we suspect it may be, it is a 
significant thought to recall that a Barrymore, 
some several thousands of dollars in a contest 
of many entrants, and stupendous production 
sums have gone into the making of three films 
that, however good they may be, are not 
good enough to be safe from intelligent and 


serious attack. 


THE DearsorNn INDEPENDENT (February 
27th)—In the midst of the month’s some- 
what cheerful accounts of filmland comes 


a startling accusation, Are the Movies Cruel 
to Animals, signed by Ellis Soper, who at- 
tended the rehearsals and final filming of the 
great chariot race in Ben Hur; he was there 
as Deputy Sheriff of Los Angeles County, 
and the Vice-President of the 
American Animal Defense League. He states, 
facts that, if 
authentic, should mar for any thinking and 


Executive 


with shrivelling simplicity, 


feeling human the thrill and beauty of this 
race, 

Just before the race, in company with a 
nationally known newspaper woman, I made 
a brief inspection of the arena. I found a 
small, powerful camera, all but the lenses 
concealed in drapery, between the feet of the 
colossal statue at the end of the central arena. 
\t that time I had reason to anticipate that 
the “accident” would occur directly in range 
of this camera for the “close up.” I may say, 
incidentally, that there was no man behind 
the camera in the final race owing to the 
dangerous location, and that it was probably 
manipulated from the inside of the statue. 

The first lap was made successfully, but as 
they came down the final stretch a horse in 
the lead team stumbled, which brought down 
three others with him. This was directly in 
range of the camera previously referred to 
and not more than fifteen feet away. 


b 


Came 
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the frightened, plunging horses and chariots 
at terrific speed, no efforts being made 
through the loud speaker to swerve them to 
the right and thereby avert the climax that 
was sure to come. It seemed highly probable 
that the drivers were obeying orders and that 
the oncoming teams were directed upon the 
one that was down, until four chariots and 
sixteen horses were piled up together in a 
ghastly spectacle of cruelty. Only a benef- 
icent Providence saved the animals from a 
horrible death. 

I was in the arena immediately after the 
“accident” and saw the trembling, lacerated 
bodies of the frightened animals extricated 
from the débris. It was a bloody “close up” 
in which the bodies of sentient animals and 
their sufferings were of no consideration 
whatever. I saw the body of an animal that 
had been killed the day before in the re- 
hearsal; also the punctured breast, the torn, 
sensitive mouths and the bruised, bleeding 
bodies of others in the final race; also an- 
imals injured badly enough to be sent to the 
hospital. 

Bearing on the same subject is the follow- 
ing affidavit: 

“Emerson Hough stated that because he 
very much objected to the maiming and kill- 
ing of animals during the filming of a picture, 
he was refused admittance to the lot.” 

Something should be done to legislate a- 
gainst this state of affairs. The probable prof- 
fered defense that the general public, the 
children especially, would never discover 
these facts in the edited reels, is but one step 
beyond the original cruelty in human charac- 


teristics. No one has as yet made any such 
retort, but it is surely the only possible one 
in a situation that can have but a single 


solution. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL (Feb- 
ij ¥F. Hoban, Director of 


Visual Education for Pennsylvania, in his 


ruary)—Mr. 


School Journey, gives his readers a brief, 
clearly divided account of the history of vis- 
ual education, its psychological background, 
its advantages, together with definite sugges- 
tions in the departments of art, civics, geog- 
raphy, history, literature, music, mathemat- 
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ics, nature study and science, and vocational 
education. 


Coviier’s WEEKLY (January 9th)—They 
Never Lived but Live Always gives a word 
or commendatory comment upon the cinema 
in the form of a page of pictures. Below are 
the characters pictured of whom the author 


asserts, “They are your pals.” 


Huckleberry Finn........... Lewis Sargent. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. ...Miriam Cooper. 
i, GN ys. 69 5 kage de 0 ae John Barrymore. 
| ee rere! Jackie Coogan. 


Hamlet and Claudius 
Basil Sydney and Charles Weldon (mod- 
ern costume). 
Long John Silver............ Charles Ogle. 
Peter Pan and Wendy 
Betty Bronson and Mary Brian. 
ee er roe Andree Lafayette. 


THe Nation (March 31st) 
Jazz is a further contribution to the comment 


Journalistic 


on tabloid newspapers, under scrutiny in 


that journal. Says Silas Bent: 


Only a small fraction of the news can be 
photographed. Nearly all news of real conse- 
quence is far beyond reach of the lens. It 
is impossible to photograph reparations, or 
tax reduction, or extra-territorial rights in 
China. This is why the illustrated tabloid 
can never be a newspaper, whatever it may 
call itself. It is based upon the falsity that 
news generally can be pictured, and pretends 
to report the day’s happenings through the 
camera. 

It is true that, although reparations cannot 
be photographed, it is possible to print a 
picture of the agent general of reparations. 
If tax reduction won’t pose, President Cool- 
idge may be snapped while he is discussing 
the glorious possibilty of lower levies in the 
upper brackets. If extraterritoriality be too 
tenuous, our marines may be caught barrack- 
ing in a university building from which Chi- 
But these 
pictures are not news. They are personalities. 
They are “features.” They bear at best some- 
what the same relation to news as a Sunday 
supplement article to a story hot from the 


nese students have been ejected. 


anvil of events. 
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Notes and News 


CONDUCTED BY 


DeVry Summer School of Visual Edu- 
cation to be Held August 23rd-27th 

Last summer, the first session of the DeVry 
Summer School of Visual Education brought 
together an earnest group of teachers, minis- 
ters and welfare workers for the study of the 
mechanics and the pedagogy of the new vis- 
ual aids that are so insistently demanding a 
place in the equipment and on the programs 
of up-to-date schools and churches. 

A committee of the students at the close of 
the week’s session drew up a series of reso- 
lutions heartily commending the school to 
all educators, and making constructive sugges 
tions for the enlargement of the school. 

This year the session will not be held at 
the DeVry Factory, but in a nearby building 
free from the noise and distractions of the 
machinery. However, all the processes of 
the factory will be open to observation and 
tours of inspection will be arranged to a 
quaint the students with every detail of the 
motion picture phase of visual education. All 
visual aids, however, will be discussed and 
demonstrated by leaders in their respective 
fields. 
slides, and film slides. 
will be illustrated by specially conducted trips 
to the Natural History 


Park, near the place of meeting, and a study 


These will include stereographs, glass 
The museum exhibits 
Museum in Lincoln 
of the special portable exhibits at the Field 
Museum in Chicago. 

Two of the most interesting tours will be 
to a regular motion picture studio in the 
city where the actual production of motion 
pictures will be observed from the beginning 
of the action to the final printing and pro 
jection of the picture; and also a visit to the 
Department of Visual Education maintained 
by the Chicago Public Schools under the super- 


vision of Dudley Grant Hays, where the innet 


THE STAFF 


workings of one of the largest centers for dis- 


tribution of visual education materials in 
the country will be open to observation. 

[he program is now being completed and 
will soon be ready for distribution to those 
who will send in their names to the DeVry 
Summer School, 1091 Center St., Chicago. 

On account of the individual training meth- 
ods employed, attendance will be limited this 
seventy. 


year to Students will be accepted 


in the order of their registration. 


Program of Technical Films to be 
Presented 

The Motion Picture Chamber of Commerce 
( Non-Theatrical ) 


nual exhibition of high spots from the best 


announces the second an- 


industrial and scientific films of the year to 
be given at the Town Hall in New York City 
May IlIth. 


Last year’s 


on 
the Hall 
a noteworthy success, revealing to 
many in the industrial and scientific field the 


manifold 


program in Town 


proved 
possibilities that motion pictures 
offer in visualizing the wonders of invention, 
industry, biology, travel and commerce. 
New and more remarkable pictures will 
be shown this year, according to the present 
outlook, 


will be 


Musical settings and sound effects 
that is 
representatives 


prepared for every film 


screened. and, as before, 


from leading American educational, relig- 
ious, social, political, industrial and com- 
mercial organizations will be present. 

The officers of the Motion Picture Chamber 
of Commerce elected at the annual meeting 
held February 23rd in New York City are: 

President, Charles Barrell, Western Elec- 
Vice-Presidents, George A. 
Otto Nel- 
Rob- 


Leavitt, Association of National Ad- 


tric Company. 
Blair, Eastman Kodak Company. 


son, National Cash Register Company. 


ert K. 
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vertisers. Secretary, George J. Zehrung, 
National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Treasurer, J. H. Dreher, De- 
Vry Corporation. Members of the Executive 
Committee, Willard B. Cook, Kodascope 
Libraries, Inc.; A. H. Loucks, Loucks and 
Norling Films; P. A. McGuire, International 
Projector Company; Douglas D. Rothacker, 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Company: 
Wellstood White, United Cinema Company, 
Inc; Francis Lyle Goldman, Carpenter-Gold- 
man Laboratories, Inc. 


Roosevelt Memorial Films 

Official announcement has been made by 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association, of a 
series of motion pictures visualizing the life 
of Theodore Roosevelt. For several years 
past, under the supervision of Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Secretary, and Miss Caroline Gentry, 
Director of Films, the Association has been 
gathering a large quantity of motion-picture 
negative and positive of Mr. Roosevelt—films 
made during his life-time, or relating to him. 
These films have been secured by purchase or 
gift and have been edited, titled and arranged 
with additional dramatic scenes for theatrical, 
general education and historical use. Five 
are now ready for release. Those completed 
or in the making are: 

T. R—Himself! (1 reel) The highlights 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s career. The scenes 
show Roosevelt as President, hunting in Africa 
and South America, as a soldier in the Span- 
ish-American War, as Great Scout Citizen of 
the Boy Scouts of America, at Sagamore Hill 
—pictures of tremendous national interest 
never before made available to the public in 
consecutive, dramatic form. 

Roosevelt, the Great Scout (2 reels) The 
theme of this picture is the building of bodily 
vigor and character for national service. 
There are many scenes showing T. R.’s life 
in the great outdoors. The picture has been 


approved by the Boy Scouts of America. 
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(Similar to 7. R. 


feature added. ) 


Himself with Boy Scout 


Roosevelt, Friend of the Birds (2 reels) 
Romance and tragedy of bird life; how the 
birds were saved through the refuges set aside 
by President Roosevelt. Best and most ex- 
pressive scenes ever taken of T. R. in the open 
—with members of the Audubon Society 


among the birds on Pelican Island. 


The River of Doubt—Roosevelt. Scientist 
and Explorer (1 reel) The Roosevelt expedi- 
tion into the jungles of South America—the 
only motion pictures in existence taken of 
this region, in co-operation with the American 
Museum of Natural History and the Brazilian 


government. 


“Teddy” Roosevelt (1 reel ) This picture 
is to be in the form of an animated cartoon, 
with added scenes of the actual T. R. The 
picture will be based on Roosevelt’s famous 
Letters to His Children, with reproductions 


of his own drawings of animals and things. 


Sagamore Hill Colonel Roosevelt at Home 
(1 reel) Roosevelt the home-maker, neighbor 
and foremost private citizen. Celebrations 
at Oyster Bay by the townspeople; the crowds 
who came to see him; the place where he 
voted; his Masonic lodge. To be issued also 
in two reels based on the theme, “The Home 


is the heart of the nation.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
Siates (To be announced later) Covering the 
official acts, proclamations, messages, etc. In- 
cidents illustrating T. R.’s official and personal 
life in the White House and his influence 
upon national and international affairs during 


his seven years as President. 


T. R. and the Navy (1 reel) Scenes of 
Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
“Fighting Bob” Evans and the trip around 
the world. The Navy during the Spanish 


War. Dewey on his flag-ship. 
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Roosevelt, Big-Game Hunter—The South 
African trip is the main theme of this picture 


A frica—all titled 


from his writings, with pages from his diary, 


Scenes of T. R. hunting in 


drawings of animals, etc.; also his return 
through Europe. 
The 


the events leading up to the building of the 


Panama Canal—Roosevelt’s part in 
canal, an heroic achievement, one of the great 


est feats of the kind in world history. 


Roosevelt in the Great War—tThe activities 
of Colonel Roosevelt at Plattsburgh, in Liber 
ty Loan drives, making 


reviewing troops, 


speeches in many places. The nation’s great- 
est private citizen in action. This picture 
shows some of the most interesting phases of 


Colonel Roosevelt’s later life. 


Memorializing Roosevelt (2 reels) The ac 
tivities of the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


Memorial Park. 


Includes pictures of 


Roosevelt birthplace. Site 
of national monument. 
many of Roosevelt’s old friends. Especially 
suitable for anniversaries. 


The Roosevelt Memorial 


the distinction of being the first to organize 


Association has 


a distinctly historial and biographical film 
library—non-commercial and devoted only to 
The Association’s address 
is Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th St., New York 


City. 


historical subjects. 


Summer Session Course in Visual Edu- 
cation 
A course in visual education is being offered 
Uni- 


It is recommended to school admin- 


the Summet Indiana 


during Session at 
versity. 
istrators and teachers as being helpful in ob- 
taining a survey of the visual education field, 
an understanding of sources of materials and 
equipment, uses of materials, and the applica- 
tion of visual aids in school and community 
work. The course deals with the film, slide, 
graph, stereograph, model flat picture, excur- 
sion, and other aids. The class will have the 


opportunity of viewing various types of edu- 
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cational films, slides, and other aids. Two 


and one half hours of University credit are 
sranted. The course is listed as Education 53 


and meets daily at 8 o'clock in Kirkwood 


Hall. 


Films in Americanization Work 
The Bulletin of March 


carries the following account, written by one 


{mericanization 


of the students, of the work being done in 
Washington. 


1 am proud to say that the 


School of W ashington, Be. &. 


Americanization 
is doing pioneer work in 
the use of the Motion Picture as an aid in teaching 
Miss M. E. 


the English. Language. Aiton, principal 


of the Americanization School and Mrs. H. C. Kier- 
nan, teacher in charge of Motion Picture lessons, 
recognize the value of these lessons to foreign 


born students. 

lwo Demonstration lessons were given recently by 
the students of the Motion Mrs. 
the lesson in her original way. The 
husking corn in 


Picture Class. 
Kiernan gave 
film showed us the methods of 
read 
about the kind of husking, but it would not 


olden and in modern times. I could have 


a book 
have been as clear in my mind as it was by seeing 
these pictures. A fluent conversation in English made 
us quickly acquainted with new words. We learned 


about the topography of the Corn Belt, the great 


Corn Industry and correlated Industries of our new 
country. It was an interesting lesson. 


The second demonstration lesson was 


the Motion 


of Agriculture 


given in 


Picture Laboratory 


of the Department 
for the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction The film showed the inspections of 
imported food and drugs at the port of New York. 
| think, at the end of this lesson every 


Ky ” rd 


country. 


one knew 


more about the than 
The Motion Picture led 


chemical laboratories showing us experts 


Inspection in America 


that of his native 
us to the 
at work 


ind the Tea-Tasters. We became acquainted 


with the way in which the Pure Food Law is en- 


fore ed. 
when the words of the 
United States 


the screen and the clause “to pro- 


Every one was interested 


preamble of the Constitution of the 
were thrown on 
welfare” 


mote the general 


was noted particularly. 
At the conclusion of this demonstration lesson, each 
Bulletin 
Chemistry which treats of the Food and Drugs Act 
and the Tea Act 


A Visualized History Course has been given to the 


student was given a from the Bureau of 


students of the Motion Picture Classes by means of 
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the Yale Photoplays. The accuracy of the presenta- 
tion of important facts of the history of the United 
States makes these films a valuable medium in the 
teaching of history to  Americanization School 
Students. 

Six films were selected for this Short Course in 
United States History, Columbus, The Pilgrims, The 
Eve of the Revolution, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Alexander Hamilton and Dixie. 

At the conclusion of the lesson on Colum- 
bus, one of the class wrote: 

To make an historical picture is a very difficult 
and responsible work. The professors who made 
the series of pictures of American history have 
studied very carefully the psychological background, 
the characters of the people and the social and 
political conditions of the time. The accuracy in 
the costumes is necessary in order to produce an 
illusion. 

As a result of all this the motion picture Columbus 
made upon me, and | believe upon all students, 
a great impression. I forgot for two hours that | 
was in the beautiful capital of this great and strong 
country. My spirit was wandering during the time 
with the Dreamer. I 


another to speak to the King and Queen. 


went from one country to 

His pain 
was my pain, his disappointment made my heart 
beat. Together with him I slept on the turbulent 
ocean, and at last I was happy like a child when 
the new continent was reached. 

After the lesson I left the 


found myself on the street. It 


theater and soon I 
full of life, 


Before my eyes 


was 
people, machines and electric cars. 
was the small group of pioneer dreamers and ad- 
My thought was: “Dreams” are the found- 


’ 


ventures. 
ation of all that we are used to call “Realities.’ 
Lecture Service 

“G-E Lecture Service,” issued as bulletin 
GEB-19 by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., lists the illustrated lec- 
tures on the manufacture and application of 
electrical apparatus, which have been pre- 
pared for the use of schools, colleges and en- 
gineering societies. An illustrated page is de- 
voted to each lecture with a brief description 
and an outline, giving the scope of the lecture. 
Most of these lectures are of a technical nature, 
but a few of the subjects have been treated ina 
popular style and are, therefore, available 
Requests for 
lectures other than those listed will be given 


for non-technical audiences. 


consideration. 
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Art Films of the Metropolitan Museum 
The production of films on Art subjects by 
the Metropolitan Museum, mentioned in the 
Votes and News of December, 1925, is com- 
mented upon in The Christian Science Monitor 
of March Ist, the title 
Authentic Properties Used in Film Prodution.” 


under **Museum’s 


One often hears people of intelligence and culti- 
vation deplore the fact that so little is done to de- 
velop and exploit the cultural possibilities of moving 
Such a 


under way in certain non-commercial quarters, and 


pictures. movement has, however, been 


will doubtless gain steadily in growth and influence. 
One of the best 
launched 


instances of this is the lately 


project of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York to inaugurate a series of motion 
picture films relating to various phases and periods 
of art, made possible largely by the use of objects 
owned by the museum and on display in its own 
galleries. 

It is obvious at a glance that such a method is 
at once a guarantee of authenticity and of beauty 
in the subjects portrayed. There is also a richer 
meaning and a truer impression for the student of 
applied arts. 

The correspondent describes an exhibition 
at the museum of the photoplay Vasantasena: 

This 


East Indian legend of the tenth century. 


two-reel film is based upon a quaint old 
The story 
indeed forms a basic part of the ancient play known 
as the Little Clay Cart, which was successfully pre- 
sented for an extended run last year at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. The present version was prepared 
and produced by the School of Fine Arts of the 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
avoids some of the more sordid materialism in the 


play. We indeed of 


comment upon the old Greek Tales, which he modern- 


It successfully 


were reminded Hawthorne’s 
ized for children, to the effect that the dross readily 
fell away, leaving the pure gold of the fascinating 


old stories behind. 
In the production, use was made of scenes and 
costumes from Persian and Indian miniatures in the 
possession of the museum. In return for the court- 
esy the film has been presented by the Pratt Institute 
to the museum. 
The 


films, bearing the following titles: 


museum itself has thus far produced five 
Two reels. 


One 


3. Egyptian Monuments and Native Life. 


l. A visit to the Armor Galleries. 
2. Firearms of Our Forefathers. reel, 
Four 


reels. 
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4. The Spectre. 
reel. 


A New England Legend. One 


5. The Gorgon’s Head. Three reels. 

The last named of course is the well-known story 
of Greek mythology, familiar to most children as 
well as their seniors in Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. 
The costumes and equipment in this picture were 
suggested by scenes from a Greek vase. 

Another film 
is of peculiar interest to students of the plastic arts. 
This is called: 

6. The Making of a 
produced by Allen Eaton. 


recently presented to the museum 


Bronze Statue, and was 


It shows the entire process of construction, from 
the sculptor’s first sketch to the finished bronze of 
A. Phimister Proctor’s equestrian statue of Theodore 
Roosevelt now standing in Portland, Ore. No. 7 is 


the Vasantasena described above. 


Annual Award for Short Subjects 

It has been announced by Hugo Riesenfeld 
that the gold medal award inaugurated by 
him last year for the short subject film which 
exhibitors 


a committee composed of film 


should determine to he the best produc ed 


during the year, is to be continued perma- 
nently. 

The competition, open to all, will run from 
September to September each year. Com- 
edies are not eligible to consideration by the 
governing committee, which will remain un 
changed for the present year. 

The first Riesenfeld medal, it will be re- 
Starevitch, a Pole, 


for his production, The V oice of the Night- 


called, was awarded to L. 


ingale, released through Educational Film Ex 


changes in this country. 


Lubitsch Repertoire Weeks 

The International Film Arts Guild, whose 
activities have been reported from time to 
time, has paid signal honor to the genius of 
Ernst Lubitsch, in four weeks of repertoire 
exclusively to presentations of the 
masterpieces of this master director. At the 
York City, from March 
7th to 20th the Guild revived Passion, with 
Pola Negri; The Marriage Circle, with Ad 
olphe Menjou, Marie Prevost, Florence Vi 


devoted 


Cameo theatre. New 
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dor; Forbidden Paradise, with Adolphe Men- 
jou and Pola Negri, and Kiss Me Again, with 
Marie Prevost and Monte Blue. 

During its second week the Film Arts Guild 
will re-introduce Three Women, with May Mc- 
Avoy, Pauline Frederick and Marie Prevost; 
Rosita, with Mary Pickford, Irene Rich and 
Holbrook Blinn; Montmarte, with Pola Negri, 
The Marriage Circle and Forbidden Paradise. 

The third week includes some of these and 
introduces One Arabian Night with Emil 
Jannings and Pola Negri; Loves of Pharaoh 
The 


fourth week is in the nature of a review and 


with Emil Jannings and Werner Kraus. 


presents six of the Lubitsch pictures shown 
in the three preceding weeks with the addition 
of Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

Besides providing film-lovers with a verit- 
able feast of great screen-plays by this master 
director, this will be the first effort ever made 
to present in a limited period the completed 
works of a single director in order that a 
concentrated estimate might be made of the 
Lubitsch 
has made to the advancement of the motion 


definite contribution which Ernst 


picture as an art. 


The Film Associates 

In the Film Bulletin of March, an account 
is given of the projects being successfully 
undertaken in New York City by this newly 
organized group, fostering the “little theatre” 
idea for the movies. 


The 


distribute in 


Associates have been incorporated to 
New York and in 
films, American or foreign, and to arrange for the 
pictures little appreciated when 
The board for the selec- 


Film 
other cities new 
revival of many 


they were first shown here. 


tion of pictures includes: Christian Brinton, art 
critic; Sheldon ‘Cheney, author of several books on 


the theatre; Jane Heap, editor of the Little Review; 
Friedrich Kiesler, 
Theatre Exposition; Lawrence Langner, author, and 
Theatre Guild; Kenneth 
of the Village Theatre; and 
Seldes, formerly editor of the Dial. 


The manifesto of 


organizer of the International 


MacGowan 


Gilbert 


director ot the 
Greenwich 
Montgomery Evans, 2nd, the 


director of the Film Associates, 66 Fifth Ave., says: 


in New York and in affiliated 


“Our aim is to show 
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little theatres throughout the country films less 
universal in their appeal than the popular Hollywood 
product. We feel that the time has come for a 
classification of movie theatres such as has developed 
on the legitimate stage through the growth of little 
theatres. By this we do not pretend that we plan 
reforming the movies, but we hope to so extend 
the audience for films that we may eventually guaran- 
tee to any producer, who expresses a new idea ade- 
quately and artistically, support sufficient to en- 
courage him to experimental work. 

“In this programme it is not our intention to 
distributors, or to ex- 


And 
though we plan bringing to this country a number 


compete with any existent 


ploit the films of any individual producers. 


of fine experimental pictures made abroad, it will 
give us much greater satisfaction to encourage Amer- 
icans to use their unequalled resources for produc- 
ing new and less conventional films.” 

The first picture which was given showings 
at the Klaw Theatre, beginning March 14th, 
was Marcel L’ Herbillier’s L’>/nhumaine, fea- 
turing Jacques Catelain and Georgette Le- 
Blanc-Maeterlinck, with remarkable modernist 
settings by Fernand Leger, Mallet-Stevens, 
and others. 

Following this, it was announced, would 
appear at least four other films, French, Ger- 
man, and Danish. 


On April 5th, at the Klaw 


their second special program, the Film Assoc- 


Theatre, on 


iates were responsible for the American pre- 
mier of Cinderella, a Ufa film directed by 
Ludwig Berger, and Of What are the Young 
Films Dreaming? an “abstract” film by Comte 
Etienne de Beaumont. The Monitor film re- 
viewer says of these productions: 


The German Cinderella for the most part moved 
engagingly through a series of rarely lovely pictures, 
and set forth the little Ella and her upstanding 
sisters as creatures of plausible mien and manner. 
They all lived in a lovely rococo villa, with pea- 
cocks parading through the courtyard and old mossy 
walls shutting in their well-ordered domain. As 
the picture advanced, however, phantasy crept sly- 
ly through the facts of the case and gave the piece 
the necessary elements of fairy-tale. 


Thus the scene where Cinderella, dancing under 
the trees, suddenly finds herself under a shower 
of shining particles that finally becloak her in a 
golden gown for the Prince’s ball; or the amus- 
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ing episodes where the old witch woman, working 
in her eerie laboratory, captures her foes and shuts 
them up in huge glass jars. The stepmother and 
the stepsisters are capitally played by an expert 
trio of German actresses, who give a fine tempo 


to all their scenes. Helga Thomas, the heroine of 


the picture, makes an attractive figure. The ball- 
room scenes are somewhat draggy, but the greater 
part of the picture moves easily and adroitly. The 


outdoor settings are in good taste, and the director 
has given his picture a multitude of clever touches. 

The French film is frankly a sophisticated ro- 
mancing among moving lights and shadows, rhythms 
fast and slow, patterns. designs, odds and ends of 
camera lore, cleverly managed, and ending up with 
subway and river journey ever 


the most speedy 


undertaken on the screen. It is all amusing and 


often highly stimulating, but it remains just a 


happy-go-lucky potpourri of photographic novelties, 


for all its so-called modernism. 
Color Photography 

A highly 
moving picture photography was given by L. 
A. Jones of Rochester, N. Y.. before the joint 


session of the Optical Society of America and 


interesting discourse on color 


the American Physical Society March 5th, at 
Montreal, Canada. 

“Within 10 years the majority of pictures 
shown on the moving picture screen will be 
colored,” declared Mr. Jones. 

“We have the colored moving pictures now 
and the question is one of cost and future de- 
velopment of the process. The colored mov- 
ing picture is somewhat more costly but the 
production is just as simple a matter as that 
of black and white. But we cannot at present 
produce all the colors in nature. The proc- 
ess in making colored movies is now a two- 
color substraction: process and we can pro- 
duce all the colors in the spectrum from the 
red over to the blue-green. But we cannot 
reproduce the violets and the purples, there- 
fore we cannot reproduce all the colors of 
nature. But by taking advantage of simul- 
taneous contrast in the composing of pictures 
we can provide what looks like purple to 


the untechnical eye.” 
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Your Copy ot 


“1000 ana One Films” 


is ready 


This popular booklet goes free 


Only 


To the Subscribers of 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Has your subscription expired? Secure your 
copy of ‘1000 and One Films” immediately by 
sending in your renewal, using the blank below. 

To the general public the booklet will sell for 
75¢. Take advantage of the fact that your name 


has been on our subscription list. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Renew My Subs« ription as Checked 


1 yr. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | *!°° 2 yrs. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | 2-25 
“1000 and One Films”’ 4 **1000 and One Films” in 

Name 
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More than all other makes put together 














Part of your 
equipment / 


The Book and the Blackboard can now be sup- 
plemented with the Motion Picture in all up-to- 
date schools — No special wiring required — steady 
brilliant pictures in the largest class rooms. 

Stop-on-Film Shutter and all latest improvements 
in projection equipment. DeVry established the 
Standard of Projection in American Schools and 
Churches. 

Send for Free Film List—and Special Offer to Schools and Churches 


Second Session DeVry Summer School of Vis- 
ual Education - Aug. 23-27 


Free Tuition to Teachers and Ministers 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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STOP ON 
FILM SHUTTER 
LAMP HOUSE INTERMITTENT 


GLASS WINDOWS 
| SHUTTER 


wow To REWIND + 





REWIND ROLLERS 


INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 


OTHER DeVRY PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 





The Super DeVry—Equipped with 1000 and goo Watt lamps for ex- 
ceptionally large school and church auditoriums. Used in theaters. 
DeVry Stereopticons, Type T—Case is part of machine, lightest in 
weight and smallest in space, unexcelled for traveling lecturer. 
Type M, Daylight Model for school rooms, no dark room necessary. 


DeVry Movie Camera—Full Standard theater size film—troo feet 
without reloading—no tripod, no crank. 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for May 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN (Warner Brothers) 

As often as I see a picture directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch, so often must I reiterate my 
belief that he is certainly a leader in that 


small group of producers who give their 


public credit for intelligence and some imag- 


ination. His version of Oscar Wilde’s play 





and May McAvoy in 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


Irene Rich 


is a consummately artistic piece of work. He 
makes a successful motion picture of material 
which contains no action whatever, its interest 
depending wholly upon situation and brilliant 
dialogue. And he does it, miraculously, with 
a minimum of titles. 

He seems to understand the psychology of 
the titke—or rather the lack of it 


few others do. When, for example, Lady 


as only a 


Windermere misses her fan, the screen does 
not give her exact words. It shows instead her 
startled gesture and a quick flash of the fan 
Again, 


when Lord Windermere discovers the fan and 


itself on the seat where she left it. 


recognizes it, his expression and the move- 


ment of his lips are sufficient to tell the 
audience what he is thinking: there is no 
title. 


than with an elaborate toy. 


A child with a broom-stick is happier 
The real hobby 
horse is too concrete for his soaring imagin- 
So, too, with the printed title. Where- 


ever possible, Lubitsch wisely lets us inter- 


ation. 


pret or fill in for ourselves instead of limiting 
us with captions which might prove only too 
inadequate. 

Of the carefully balanced cast, Irene Rich, 
as Mrs. Erlynne of the questionable social 
status, is emphatically the outstanding figure. 
Her performance ranks high among the year’s 
best. May McAvoy’s 
quietly effective in contrast. Ronald Colman 
Darlington, Bert Lytell as Winder- 
Martindel as the 


tible Lord Augustus, offer impeccable per- 


Lady Windermere is 
as Lord 


mere, and Edward suscep- 
formances. All of these people seem to be able 


to do with their eyes what most actors re- 
quire overmuch gesture to accomplish. For 
instance, in the scene at the races, where all 
the members of Windermere’s party are in- 
terested for varying reasons in observing Mrs. 
Erlynne, there is a wealth of quiet comedy in 
the glances that pass from one to another. 
Settings are in excellent taste, particularly 
unobtrusive suggestion of 


effective in their 


English background. 
THE SEA BEAST (Warner Brothers) 

The elegant John Barrymore for once for- 
sakes his 


through a 


romantic trappings, and dashes 


roaring melodrama in a_ very 


bouncing manner—for him—appearing to 
enjoy himself immensely. He plays the part 
of Ahab Ceeley, a New 


Bedford, Massachusetts, who harpoons whales 


young mariner of 


for a living. In pursuance of his profession, 
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he spears one Moby Dick, a celebrated and 
experienced white whale, and gets his leg 
bitten off for his trouble. This dreadful loss. 


together with a little manoeuvering by his 


wicked half-brother, combine to separate 
Ahab and his sweetheart, Esther. Whereupon 
Ahab, embittered and half demented, sails up 


and down the seas, hunting Moby Dick, to 
wreak vengeance upon him. 

The story is well enough told to hold you 
tense in your seat for minutes at a time, but 
there is little enough of comedy to relieve the 
terrific strain of such scenes as the one where 


Ahab’s 


he deliberately 


the sailors cauterize the stump of 


torn leg, or the one where 
sears his own arm with a hot iron, to erase 
the tattoo mark with Esther’s name. 

The little Barrymore tricks of expression 
and gesture are all in evidence, and the star 
cannily attunes his manner to the melodramat- 
ic character of the picture, which belongs 
to the chest-heaving period. His love scenes 
are ardent, and he certainly revels, during the 
later scenes, in the opportunity to present 
Ahab as a bitter, broken, and prematurely 
aged man. 

Dolores Costello is Esther, and 
George O'Hara as Derek, the half-brother, 


was apparantly chosen rather for his notice 


lovely as 


able resemblance to Mr. Barrymore. than for 
Mechanical effects 
are smoothly handled in general, though | 


Moby Dick looked too 


much like a large baked potato to create a 


his villainous tendencies. 
own that | thought 


perfect illusion. 


A good picture, nevertheless. 


JUST SUPPOSE (First National) 

Heirs to mythical kingdoms keep bobbing 
up on stage and screen, owing to the publicity 
given to the doings of that popular young 
man, the Prince of Wales. Richard Barthel- 
mess makes a satisfactory romantic episode 
of this story of a prince who visits America 
on a diplomatic errand and falls in love with 
Being merely a second 


an American girl. 
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son and not obliged to marry for policy’s 
sake, he goes in to win, and the sailing is 
smooth until the crown prince dies unex- 


pected] and he is obliged to so home and 





John Barrymore in “The Sea Beast” 


And after 


all the agonies of separation and renunciation, 


eo into training for the crown. 
the lovers are reunited without the formality 
of the prince’s abdication. But it’s a surprise, 
I shan’t tell 


usual freshness and charm as the girl, and 


and how. Lois Moran has un- 


the supporting cast is good. There is a 


somewhat jerky effect, due to sudden changes 


‘f scene, but suspense, particularly at the 


end, is well sustained. 


DANCING MOTHERS 


Illogical in its conclusions and therefore 


(Paramount) 


unsatisfactory, is this picture of a sit-by-the- 


fire mother who watches her husband and 


daughter enjoy themselves away from home. 
She is unhappy about it, but resigned, until 


the daughter becomes infatuated with an un- 
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desirable twice her age. Then she steps in— 
or out, as you please—with the virtuous de- 
sign of diverting the man’s attention from the 
girl, but spoils her heroics by basely falling 
When the daughter, 
and the husband, who has been having his 


in love with him herself. 


own little affairs, discover the truth, there is 
a terrific scene which ends when the mother 
flat—the 
daughter because she says they are selfish, 


leaves everybody husband and 
and the lover for some reason which she does 
not divulge.—and goes off by herself to 
Europe. Why a mother who would sacrifice 
herself for her daughter should desert her at 
a critical moment is not explained, and the 
ending consequently leaves you somewhat in 
the air. The production is excellent, with 
Alice Joyce, Conway Tearle, and Norman 
Trevor, and a particularly fine piece of work 
by Clara Bow, probably the best she has ever 
done. 


BEHIND THE FRONT 


Those incorrigible cut-ups, Wallace Beery 


(Paramount) 


and Raymond Hatton make their happy-go- 
lucky way through a hilarious burlesque of 
all the war stories with great success. There 
is a human quality to many of the comedy 
situations which makes them all the funnier, 
and the titles are apt and clever. Some of 
the gags are old, but the direction of Edward 
For 


solid amusement I recommend this to you. 


Sutherland invests them with novelty. 


THE FIRST YEAR 
Matt Moore and Kathryn Perry do very 


well with Frank Craven’s comedy of bride- 


(Fox) 


and-groom troubles, which has been so long 
reaching the screen that much of its material 
has already been seen there in one form or 
another. It is well done, especially the dinner 
at which the newlyweds hope to impress 
the railroad man who is going to buy their 
land. The cast includes Margaret Livingston, 
J. Farrell McDonald, and John Patrick, but 
the funniest and most natural performance is 


by Carolynne Snowden as the colored maid. 


The Educational Screen 


STEEL PREFERRED 


Corporation) 


(Producers Distributing 


A comedy-romance of the steel industry 
in which a young man with ideas is kept down 
by his jealous superior until he rescues the 
president's daughter from a river of hot 
Vera Reynolds 


and William Boyd are featured, with William 


steel and wins his promotion. 


V. Mong and Charles Murray supplying the 
Rather 


though the material is old. 


comedy element. amusing even 


DANCE MADNESS (Metro-Goldwyn) 

An improbable tale of an erstwhile faith- 
ful husband who allows Paris to go to his 
head, and has to be frightened back to the 
arms and charms of his loving wife. Conrad 
Nagel blossoms out as a sure-enough comedi- 


of a 


shock, because you keep saying to yourself, 


an, which is somewhat in the nature 
“Is this the upright Conrad we used to 
know?” Claire Windsor is as lovely to look 


at as usual. 


THE BARRIER (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Rex Beach’s novel of the Great North has 
been well produced, and offers opportunities 
for good work by a generally excellent cast. 
Henry Walthall’s performance as Gale prob- 
ably tops the list, with Lionel Barrymore as 
Stark Bennett like brother 
John, appears to delight in being as hard 
Marcelline 


Day and Norman Kerry are quite satisfactory 


second. Lionel. 


boiled as possible on the screen. 


as the lovers. and George Cooper does a good 
comedy bit. The big “punch” of the picture 
is the ice jam, which catches the ship with 
all the important members of’ the cast on 
board. It is so unusually realistic that you 
will really be alarmed for the safety of the 


I know 


His companion assured him that the 


actors. the man who sat behind me 
was. 
hero would arrive in time and that the heroine 
would be saved, but as the ice squeezed closer 
and closer, his worried comment was, “Gosh, 


I don’t believe she will!” 
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SALLY, IRENE, (Metro-Goldwyn) 
The One 


actually came to a bad end, another barely 


AND MARY 
history of three show girls. 
escaped disaster, and the third somewhat 
tardily profited by their examples. Constance 
Bennett, Joan Crawford, and Sally O'Neil in 
the name parts. Not overly interesting, being 
a little aimless as to plot, a result, | suspect, 


of haphazard work in the cutting room. 


THE ONLY THING 


One of Elinor Glynn’s highly improbable 


( Metro-( ;oldwy n) 


tales of royalty. Eleanor Boardman wears 
long blonde braids as a Nordic princess who 
dreadful old king for her 
Conrad Nagel pins his ears 


back and looks very sleek as an English duke 


who plots to snatch away the princess on the 


is wedding a 


country’s sake. 


eve of the wedding and marry her himself. 
The rest of the cast runs greatly to false teeth 
myself, I like 


people better with their own hair, and ears, 


and terrifying grins. For 


and teeth, but I suppose this is all done in 
the cause of art. And, as to plot, I am in- 
clined to believe that no Englishman would 
ever have dreamed of upsetting convention in 
so high-handed a ’Tisn't 
Elinor. 


manner. done. 


MADE FOR LOVE (Producers Distributing Corp.) 

Mummy-hunting in the Valley of the Kings 
was bound sooner or later to take its place 
Here 


it furnishes a most romantic background and 


among the major sports of the screen. 
a basis for the plot. The young Egyptologist 
neglects his sweetheart for his researches, and 
has to be taught a lesson. The climax comes 
when the lovers are trapped in the tomb by 
an explosion. There is an effective Egyptian 
sequence depicting the legend attached to one 
of the treasures found in the tomb. Leatrice 
Joy and Edmund Burns in the leads, are much 


inclined to conscious posing. 


WHEN THE DOOR OPENED (Fox) 
Here are all the elements of melodrama 
solace in 


the disillusioned husband seeking 
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the great woods, the little French-Canadian 


‘irl who lives with her stern, man-hating 
orandpa, and the oily person who always 
shows up in the place where he can make the 
trouble. The hero 
twice, and a flood conveniently knocks down 
a house all over the villain. 


most saves the heroine 
There is also a 
noble dog who shows his intelligence by mak- 
ing faces at the villain. Jacqueline Logan, 


Walter McGraill, and Robert Cain. 


IRENE (First National) 


\ sprightly and alluring little comedy con- 
coction, based on the musical comedy of that 
name. Colleen Moore in the Cinderella type 
of part that made her famous, is quite at 
home, and has ample opportunity for comedy 
with a little leaven of pathos. The story 
tells of a tenement child who is cast out by 
her parents, and meets a wealthy young man 
who finds het 


Nothing 


handled, and the gorgeous fashion show which 


a job as a dressmaker’s model. 
new, but it is most attractively 
is presented in delicate colors is a charming 
feature. Kate Price and Charles Murray score 
heavily as the Irish father and mother, Lloyd 
Hughes is pleasant as the rich young man, 
George K. Arthur plays effectively the 
part of “Madame Lucy,” the man-dressmaker, 


and 


a character that might easily have been over- 
done. 
THE HUNTED WOMAN (Fox) 

\ melodrama of the north which might 
have been very satisfactory fifteen or even ten 


years ago, but which at is almost 


present 


beyond endurance. 





In the next issue will appear 
Theat- 


rical Film Reviews for the past 


the usual summary of 


year. 
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Production Notes— May 


OTION picture producers believe, evi- 
M dently, that competition is good for 
business, for what one does, another does. 
Witness work in progress on at least four 
pictures of circus life: Paramount’s Greater 
Than Barnum, with Wallace Beery; F. B. 
O’s Bigger Than Barnum, with Viola Dana, 
George O’Hara, and Ralph Lewis; Universal’s 
Spangles, and, not the least of these, Chaplin’s 
The Circus. 

War stories are still carrying on following 
the tremendous success of The Big Parade. 
Syd Chaplin is making The Better "Ole for 
Warner Brothers, and Raoul Walsh is direct- 
ing What Price Glory for William Fox. 

Another popular development is the film- 
ing of the newspaper comic strip, started by 
Colleen Moore who has just finished Ella 
Cinders. 

History is receiving due attention, the most 
important pictures of this type being prob- 
ably Paramount’s Old Ironsides, a title which 
tells its own tale, and The Rough Riders, 
which is the story of Theodore Roosevelt and 
his famous regiment during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. John Ince plans to make a film 
based on the battle between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. Universal is producing a ser- 
ial, The Great West That Was, based on the 
autobiography of Buffalo Bill. Fox is plann- 
ing production of The Star Spangled Banner, 
to be written around the life of Francis Scott 


Key. 
HE season’s schedule for the DeMille 
_ and Metropolitan studios for Producers 
Distributing Corporation calls for a $10,000,- 
000 program of 40 pictures. Chief among 
these will be Sunny Ducrow starring Vera 
Reynolds, Risky Business starring Jetta Goud- 
al, The American Sex with Joseph Schildkraut, 
The Clinging Vine with Leatrice Joy, Gigolo, 
with Rod LaRocque, and The Flame of the 


Yukon, featuring Seena Owen. 


The Educational Screen 


NITED Artists will release 15 produc. 
l tions next season. The program will be 
divided as follows: Mary Pickford, 2, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, 1, Charlie Chaplin, 1, Ru- 
dolph Valentino, 2, Norma Talmadge, 2, 
Buster Keaton, 2, John Barrymore, 2, Samuel 
Goldwyn Productions, 3. 

June Mathis’ First National production of 
The Viennese Medley has been retitled The 
Greater Glory. Other First National produc- 
tions are Puppets being made in New York, 
The Winning of Barbara Worth with Vilma 
Banky and Ronald Colman, Miss Nobody 
with Anna Q. Nilson, Ransom’s Folly starring 
Richard Barthelmess, Pals First, and The 
Wise Guy, a Frank Lloyd production. 

John Barrymore is at work on The Tavern 
Knight for Warner Brothers, and Ernst Lu- 
bitsch has begun on Reveillon which will fea- 
ture Patsy Ruth Miller. The Passionate Quest 
and The Footloose Widow are also in the 
making. 

T THE Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio the 

following pictures are in progress: all- 
star productions of Ibanez’ The Temptress, 
Money Talks, Lovey Mary, Paris, There You 
Are, and In Praise of James Carabine; and 
The Scarlet Letter with Lillian Gish, The 
Heart Breaker with Ramon Novarro, and Bard- 
elys the Magnificent with John Gilbert. 

Within less than a month eleven pictures 
will be started at the Fox studio, among which 
are The Return of Peter Grimm, The Family 
Upstairs, The Lily, Pigs, all stage successes, 
and The Devil’s Master, Going Crooked, Fig 
Leaves, Dead Man’s Gold, Dangers of a 
Great City, and Pals in Paradise. 

Paramount productions now making include 
The Rainmaker, an all-star, Born to the West, 
with Jack Holt, Wet Paint with Raymond 
Griffith, Good and Naughty with Pola Negri. 
The Old Army Game with W. C. Fields, and 


Fine Manners with Gloria Swanson. 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


% . . 
4 *h6 
Editorial 
NHE Motion Picture, rightly used in the church, is a most valuable handmaid of religion. 
As such it is an important factor in the upbuilding of the church. To speak “in” pic- 
tures, or picture language, is as old as language itself. To speak “with” pictures is only 
a more effective way of speaking to elucidate and emphasize the truths presented in public 


speaking. 


[ WAS an unfortunate circumstance that the great modern invention of the motion picture 
I was capitalized for commercial amusement. When printing by movable type, or may 
we say “motion printing,” was invented, it was used for religious and educational purposes. 
The frst book printed was the Bible. And now since printing has. been adapted to all pos- 
sible uses, both good and bad, so let us adapt the motion picture for general use in the ad- 


vancement of religion. 


OTION pictures for the church need not necessarily be taken from Bible material 
M alone, but they should be taken from stories prepared from a religious point of view. 
Such stories should have all the variety of incident and true portrayal of character, with- 
out undue emphasis on the evil traits in such character; they should show the guiding hand 
of God throughout in the glorifying of the good and true and the shaming of the bad and 
false. The characters and titles in the pictures should be such as to show the working 
together for good of all things to those that love God, revealing the great truth, as in the 
Bible stories themselves, that God is behind and directing all that happens in the lives of 


His chosen ones. 


. HAS been said, and that truly, “The motion picture can and must be an instrument for 
| Christ's teachings. Its power for good is just as great as its power for harm. That 
its first use was in exploitation of human weakness in thousands of movie dramas should 
not blind us to its use in the extension of the Kingdom. Guided and directed by Christian 


minds, the motion picture is destined to become a powerful influence in the cause of Chris- 


tianity and Righteousness.” An example of this is furnished in the experience of a church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Five years ago this church discontinued Sunday evening services. There 
was no attendance. Just recently, not more than two months ago, evening services, with mo- 


tion pictures, were inaugurated. The initiative was taken by the young ladies’ Bible class. 
Their purpose was to do something for their local church in the way of real and permanent 
advance. In studying the matter they determined upon the use of motion pictures. They got 
into touch with a reputable and reliable motion picture (non-theatrical) exchange in their 
own city. This exchange set about immediately to arrange for a religious motion-picture 
service. The picture selected was “Blind Bartimaeus.” A fair amount of publicity was under- 
taken. The service was arranged with appropriate music and hymns, together with suitable 
Scripture readings and a sermon. An attendance of 250 persons resulted, and the evening 
service on Sunday in that church is another instance proving the benefit of the right use of 


motion pi tures in the service of the church. 
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THE CHURCH AND PICTURES 


The Educational Screen 


Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 


The following are recent releases in the 
Pilgrimage to Palestine series. Pathe. 


Temple Hill—One reel 

One is brought to review the accounts of 
the buildings of the temple as recorded in 
Chronicles 1:28, and Chronicles II:3. The 
temple ef Solomon has been long since laid 
in ruins upon Temple Hill rests Omar’s Tem- 
ple which was built in the 7th century of the 


Christian era. The place where Abraham 





David’s Tower, Jerusalem 


prepared to sacrifice Isaac appears in this pic- 
ture. An excellent model of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple is reproduced in connection with the view 
of Ornan’s threshing floor. The photographer 
takes you from this to the Jewish quarter in 
the city, where the Jews since the middle ages 
have in all succeeding generations wept at 
the “wailing wall.” A beggar, reminding us 
of Lazarus in the parable, appears to view; 
one of the numerous synagogues is visited be- 
fore we are taken out to view the Hill Country 
of Solomon’s time where he lodged the work- 
men who built the great temple. As the 
journey takes us over Temple Hill Solomon’s 
Pool is passed, and the remnants of the an- 
cient watering system are indicated together 
with the present day methods of carrying 
water in goat-skins, earthern jars, and, the 
latest, that of tin-cans. Here, as in the other 
pictures, is a queer combination of primitive 


and modern methods in striking contrast, 
but not enough modern to take away impres- 


sions of how things were in the days of old. 


St. Paul, The Apostle—One reel 


Here the scenes take one from Jerusalem 


to Damascus over the very streets and roads 





Tiberius (St. Paul, the Apostle) 
the Saul in his 


hatred toward the Christian before his con- 


where traveled persecutor 


version. Many queer sights are witnessed 
as one in imagination moves along the way. 
We pass St. Stephen’s gate the place of the 


first Christian martyr. The very river that 


Paul crossed—River Alama—as Damascus 
* SRE. oe we 
- 08 





Joppa (St. Paul, the Apostle) 


comes into view is stretched out before us as 
it was before Paul on that eventful journey. 
The place of Naaman the leper is pointed out, 
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~ The Man Nobody Knows | 


hc. 





As We Forgive 


2 REELS 





New York 
729 Seventh Avenue 


Chicago 
808 So. Wabash Avenue 





6 REELS 


Now available for distribution from the following branches of 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


Pittsburg 
1028 Forbes Street 


Minneapolis 
319 Loeb Arcade 


Blood Will Tell 


2 REELS | 





Cincinnati 
20 Pickering Building 


Omaha 
1508 Davenport Street 








and the habitation of Paul while in Damascus 
The wall 


down in a basket. still stands. We draw near 


is seen. over which Paul was let 
to the shore of the Mediterranean as we move 
on toward Tyre and Sidon, and later come to 
Caesarea and view the old fort where Paul 
was held a prisoner later in his life. We pass 
the monument to Dorcas, and later come to 
We mark the 
tradesmen streaming along the road in this 
of traffic. This 


picture like the others in this series brings 


the house of Simon the tanner. 


ancient and modern mart 
home in a most interesting and striking man- 
ner all the historic lore of the great past, 
and all the places, with most of the incidents, 
are brought out in a way that will help to 


a better understanding of the Bible. 


The Journey of the Israelites—( Pictorial 
Clubs) 
Three reels depicting the place of the so 
journ of the children of Jacob or of Israel 


in Egypt, and the places through which they 


Say You Saw the Adverti 


Please 


seme 


passed in their wanderings 
through the wilderness to the Land of Prom- 
These reels, to be effective, should be 


used with appropriate slides. 


forty years’ 


ise. 


The Land of Goshen shows Egyptian mon- 
uments and the primitive methods by which 
The places identified with 
the life of Moses are illustrated and the way 


brick was made. 


in which he could have easily been incensed 
to slay the overseer, which caused him to 
In the scenes of the Gulf 
of Akabah, that arm of the Red Sea, as well 
as the river Nile, one can easily visualize 


flee from Egypt. 


how Moses made his way across to the valley 
of Jethro. The valley is shown with the shep- 
herds and their flocks just as it must have 
been in the days of Moses. 

The desert of Shur with its dreary wastes; 
Marah, the oasis, where the waters were so 
bitter that the people murmured against Mo- 
ses; and the wilderness of Sin in which the 
children of Israel were fed with manna that 


nt in Tar EpucationaL Screen 
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came down from heaven are all included. 
The hill of Rephidim is brought to view re- 
calling the scene of Joshua’s great victory. 
An excellent panoramic view of Mount Sinai 
brings to mind memories of the rich historic 
past in sacred history. At this point is shown 
the monastery of Saint Katherine. Incidental- 
ly this might be taken as a talking point to 
show how much of the legalism of this pe- 
riod remains in certain religious systems to- 
day. The Plain of the Law comes to view 
as well as the hill where Aaron in his wicked 
weakness erected the golden calf. The places 
of the wanderings of the children of Israel as 
they neared the close of their journey are 
shown. The wilderness sections of the land, 
Tih and Paran, are presented, together with 
the rock-hewn temples of Betra. The valley 
of Eschol from whence the grapes were 
brought by the spies, and the land of Moab 
with the waters of the Dead Sea and the River 
Jordan bring this series to a very picturesque 
and historically correct close. 

(These reels can be used by Christian or 
Jew. The titles are almost entirely made 
from the Old Testament verses bearing upon 
the journey.) 

The remaining film subjects are distributed 
by Pictorial Clubs’ exchanges. 


The Holy City—One reel—An excellent 
picture of Jerusalem today replete with ap- 
propriate Scripture text titles that bring out 
the prophetic teachings concerning the city 
that is now under the control of the Gentiles. 
With this reel it is well to use certain lantern 
slides that will most appropriately connect 
Moses, the prophets and the Christ with the 
Holy City. Slides from the Geo. W. Bond 
& Co., Chicago, or other slide concerns will 
provide same at a nominal cost. Slides such 
as Moses holding the two tables of the Law, 
Jesus weeping over Jerusalem, Jesus cleansing 
the temple, Jesus in the home, etc., are very 
effective, and afford great possibilities. Ap- 


propriate hymn slides should also be used. 


AND PICTURES The Educational Screen 


All Hail The Power—Two reels Based 
on Psalm 19. This very effectively shows how 
too many in life, otherwise honorable, fritter 
away their time on mere aimless pleasure, 
never giving much thought, if any, to the 
glory of God to be found in nature, and not 
perceiving this, fail to seek God. A so-called 
religious fanatic becomes the instrument in 
drawing the attention of the careless, thought- 
less ones to God through the consideration of 
God’s wonders in creation. This film is made 
most effective by using appropriate lantern 
slides which lead the inquirer from the mani- 
festation of God’s existence, glory and power 
in nature to God’s revelation of Himself in 
Jesus Christ and by the Holy Spirit in His 
book of revelation—the Bible. 

Shall We Forget? Three reels A pic- 
ture that takes one back to the World War 
in such a way that the lessons are brought 
home most effectively in showing the way to 
happiness by love rather than by hate. The 
mother of the hero is a woman secure in 
wealth and social position, and an earnest 
disciple of world peace. She, however, is 
hateful toward those who are not considered 
in her social station. This is touchingly and 
often times dramatically brought out in het 
attitude toward the fiancee of her son in the 
events that happen because of the World 
War. The young man is one of the first to 
enlist, but before going to the front is married, 
against his mother’s wishes, to the girl of his 
choice, and married by the minister. This 
marriage is kept a secret until his return, un- 
expected, at the close of the War. The child 
that is born is the center of many a touching 
scene and ultimately becomes the pulling 
power that reconciles the proud mother to the 
wife of her son. It is a story of wholesome 
lessons throughout. 

The Great Authors Series—One reel 
features—Are very pleasing, instructive and 
effective even for Sunday uses. Each picture 


Continued on page 318) 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


‘Through Oil Lands of Europe and Africa 


W. J. 


HE film entitled Through Oil Lands of 

Europe and Africa was prepared dur- 

ing the last six months of the year 1924. 
It features not only the oil fields of Europe 
and Africa, but also scenes that illustrate the 
life of the people or that have historical o1 
archaeological interest. In passing from one 
field to another, advantage was taken of the 
opportunity of studying the conditions under 
Thus 


in the film show customs that have not changed 


which the people live. many scenes 


for thousands of years. It is to be regretted 
that it was impossible to include the oil fields 
of Russia, and there were also difficulties that 
prevented the filming of the Gemsah and 
Hurghada fields in Egypt. It may not be in- 
appropriate to remind the people of the 
United that the total 
oil in Europe, exclusive of Russia, does not 


exceed 22 000.000 barrels. o1 about one halt 


States production of 


of the production of a single large American 
oil company. 


(Poland) 


Galicia 
The oil fields in Western Galicia are situ- 


ated in hilly country. The four main areas 


are: Schodnica. Mraznica. Boryslaw and 


Tustanowice. Schodnica is separated from the 


other three by a lofty ridge. Here there 
are over three hundred producing wells, 
among which are many dug by hand. In the 


center of the field may be seen the ruins of 


Editor's Note The a e a e is a tailed 
Petroleum and Transport Compar New York inde 
Bureau of Mines, Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa It 


Germany, France, Spait Moro and Algeria; (2) Ita H 
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a refinery built fifty years ago, which enables 
one to realize the enormous strides made in 
One 


of the oldest wells at Schodnica is known as 


refining during the last half century. 


St. Jacob’s, which was dug by hand to a depth 
of 328 meters. It yielded, when first brought 
in, LOO cisterns a day, which is the equivalent 


»f 1000 metric tons. When cleaned, it still 


produces a little oil. 

The winding road over the ridge between 
Schodnica and the remaining three fields is 
sweet-smelling pines, 


bounded by among 


The 


farmers have an interesting way of protecting 


which nestle neatly thatched cottages. 


by means of a roof which can be 
After 


ridge, the first field seen is 


their hay 
moved up ol down on four poles. 


( rossing the 





A cottage in Poland 


Rot 6 f the Pan American 

\j \ I f s being distributed by the U. S, 
t { 3 reels each (1) 

D I { Pola Gr and Egypt. 
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Mraznica, which runs close to the town of 
Boryslaw, and from which it is separated by 
a tiny stream. In and beyond the town are 
the fields of Boryslaw and Tustanowice. The 
latter is the largest field in Poland; the total 
yield from these four fields represents about 
80% of the production of all Poland, which 





Holiday costume of Hungarian woman 


in 1924 amounted to about 5,000,000 barrels, 
or one-third of the peak production in 1919. 

The method of drilling in Galicia is called 
the pole tool system. The drill poles are iron 
rods, iron tubes or round or hexagonal poles 
of ash. The rotary system has not yet proved 
satisfactory owing, it is said, to the peculiar 
formation. It takes, on an average, one and 
a half years to drill a well and the cost 
amounts to about $50,000. The oil from the 
fields is conveyed to the refineries by pipe 
line. These refineries are located at Droho- 
byez and other neighboring towns. The re- 
fined products are transported in cans or in 
wooden tanks on carts. 
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The life of the Polish peasant, remote from 
the large industrial centers, is as simple as 
in the Middle Ages. Their method of hand- 
ling flax illustrates this point. Water-retted 
flax requires two operations: first breaking 
and then scutching. These are usually per- 
formed in mills, but in part of Poland the 
work is done by hand, aided by the simplest 


implements. 


Germany 

Germany obtains from her petroleum wells 
under one half million barrels annually, and 
the chief fields are near Hanover. The two 
visited were Wietze and Celle, nestling within 
the shadow of tall pine trees and in the 
heart of a rich agricultural district. The 
drilling here takes place completely under 
cover; from sill to crown block everything is 
enclosed as a protection against inclement 
weather. 

France 

Since the conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
at Versailles, the Alsatian fields have been 
under the jurisdiction of France. They lie 
north of Strasbourg at Pechelbronn, and are 
particularly interesting because exhausted 
wells have been brought into production 
again, by mining. 

Spain 

One main route from the oil fields of 
France to those of Algeria lies through Spain, 

a land of checkered history and lofty at- 
tainments in the field of art. Before crossing 
the border we paused at Biarritz; a soft yet 
gently ebbing twilight brooded over this far- 
famed resort as we entered the station; there 
was not a breath of air, no leaf. stirred. 
The trees stood still, kissed by the sensuous 
dying light of the evening hour. It was the 
hour beyond sundown, than which there is 
none more restful or solemn. The memory 
of Biarritz in the soft cool evening light, with 
its tall dark trees silhouetted against the sky, 
was vivid on the following morning when we 


stepped into the blazing sunlight of Madrid, 
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-a city set within a land of barrenness. 
Built on a plateau above this Sahara-like 
land, the city is swept in the summer by fiery 
dust-laden winds. 
Spain, is a busy city and contains specimens 
of some of the world’s most famous artists. 
Within its shady parks, one can find a wel- 
come retreat from the glare and heat of the 
city. 

Toledo, south of the capital, is built on a 
rugged promontory, 
west and south sides by the Tagus. The city 
with its ancient wall and old gates, is as dis- 
tinctly medieval and Gothic as Granada is 
Moorish. 

In the southern part of Spain one comes 
into contact with the remains of the Moorish 
civilization, and there is perhaps no place 
better 


This was the last refuge 


where this can be seen to advantage 
than at Granada. 
of the Moors, and in this mountainous fortress 
they maintained themselves for two centuries 
and built the most picturesque city in Spain. 
The Alhambra at Granada has been described 
of the 
Moor. Unimpressive from the outside, within, 


as “the gem of the delicate fancy” 


every column, niche and window contains 


carving of the most intricate and elaborate 
The Court of Lions is the 
of interest of the Alhambra. 


design. center 
The decorations 
here are of the most exquisite kind, and 
the pillars in full light of the southern sun 
are almost transparent, resembling carved 
ivory. 

The Province of Granada has many rich 


Please Say Y 


Madrid, the capital of 


watered on the east. 


1 Saw the Advertisement 


valleys, where there are hundreds of acres 
of olives; here the cork oak grows in great 
abundance. The outer layer of the cork oak, 
by annual additions from within, becomes a 
thick, soft, homogeneous mass. The first strip- 
ping of cork from young trees takes place 
when they are from fifteen to twenty years 
old, and thereafter every eight or ten years. 
When the bark is cut from the trees, it is 
carried to manufacturing centers on carts, 


donkeys or mules. 


Morocco 
The Moroccan seaport, Ceuta, lies fourteen 
miles from the Fortress of Gibraltar, across 
the Straits. In August 1924, it was an im- 
portant Spanish base for military operations 


Ow- 


ing to the military operations south of Ceuta, 


against the Berbers of the Riff district. 


it was impossible to reach the interior except 
via Tangier. Tangier has a distinctly oriental 
character. Picturesque Moors parade the 
streets, dressed in long, flowing robes made of 


material from silk to sack cloth. The 
Every con- 


every 
market place is full of color. 
ceivable object is offered for sale and most 
of the trading is done in the open square 
beneath the blue African sky. We travelled 
from Tangier to Oran via Fez, the capital of 
Morocco. 


by hills, on one of which are the ruins of an 


Fez lies in a hot basin, surrounded 


ancient fortress. There is something peculiar- 
ly fascinating about this walled city with its 
ancient gates and white roofed houses, broken 


here and there by the minarets of the mosques. 
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Many of the streets are narrow, dark and 


gloomy, and crowded from dawn to sunset. 


Algeria 
About five hours by automobile from the 
Algerian seaport Oran, lie the Algerian oil- 
fields. They are situated in a hilly, barren, 
sun-baked, treeless desert. The best produc- 
tion is at Medjillah. The oil is transported by 
barrels which are filled direct from the well. 


Italy 

We travelled by sea from Oran to Italy. 
The production of oil there is very small and 
the fields are scattered over areas widely sepa- 
rated. There are several small fields south of 
the Po. One of the largest lies in a valley 
near Villeja. There are about two hundred 
wells in this neighborhood, and between 





A hand-dug well in Roumania 


Villeja and Salsamaggiore lie the two fields 
known as Montechino and Cento Pozzi. One 
of the most interesting districts in the world 
from which any oil is produced is at Salsa- 
maggiore. In the strict sense of the term, 
it is not an oilfield, but accompanying the 
mud, water and gas which are used in these 
famous baths, there is a thin film of oil. 
One of these wells is sixty years old and the 
other between four and five hundred years. 
The mud, gas, water, and oil as they come 
from the well are first separated in a small 


glass-enclosed reservoir. 
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There is no oil field of importance between 
Italy and those of Roumania, the route to 
which lies through Venice, Budapest and the 
Danube. 

Venice, a city and seaport of Italy, occupies 
one of the most remarkable sites in the world. 
It is built on islands. Its principal streets 
are canals and the mode of travel, until quite 
recently, was by gondola. These peculiar 
boats are mentioned as far back as 1094. In 
the sixteenth century it was decreed that they 
should be black owing to rivalry and ex- 
travagance. The center of life and interest 
in Venice for centuries was the famous Rialto 
Bridge. The main artery of the city is the 
Grand Canal, which winding through the town 
in the shape of the letter S, divides it into 
two nearly equal parts. On this Canal, the 
wealthy merchants of Venice before the dis- 
covery of the Cape Route in 1486, built their 
palaces, one of the most famous of which is 
Ca’d’Oro, built in 1421. The Piazza San 
Marco is one of the most attractive squares in 
the world. Near it are the Doge’s Palace, the 
Campanile, the Church of San Marco, and 
the Bridge of Sighs, over which the condemned 
marched to their dungeon and death. The 
Bridge of Sighs is built over one of the numer- 
ous small canals. Some of the buildings flank- 
ing these minor canals show that love for 
artistic effect which inspired the city’s early 


builders. 


The Danube 


The Danube, formerly the frontier of the 
Roumanian Empire, is rich in historical and 
political lore. Many large cities are built 
on the banks of the river. Traveling down- 
stream, one of the first cities to show the in- 
fluence of the East is Budapest. Not far from 
Budapest is Mezokovesa, the market place of 
which is typical of scenes in Eastern Europe. 
The costumes worn by the peasants here on 
fete days and Sundays are elaborate in design 
and strikingly rich in vivid colors. Probably 


in no part of Europe is the “bride adorned for 
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My Pal (1 reel) — Entertaining story with Ralph 
Multord, famous automobile racer. 

The Amber Soul (1 reel) —A study of some of the 
prorerties oi electricity and the making of 
storage batteries. 

The Friction Ball (1 reel) — Experiments with a 
ball ot sulphur. 

Volta’s Discovery (1 reel)— Evolution of study of 
electrical current, and the pertection of 
electrical battery. 

The Lone Asian Traveler (1 reel )—Cheese-making 

interestingly presented. 
The Better Way of Milking (1 reel 
methods analyzed. 
The Story of a Spark Plug (2 reels) — Its man- 
utacture and its importance in gocd pertormance 
of a car. 
The Fountain of Youth (2 reels) — History ot the 
bath, trom ancient to modern times. 
The Way to Success (2 reels )}—Story of a merchant 
and his “‘good-will’’ practices. 


— Proper 
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“VOLTA’S DISCOVERY”’ 


Scene from 





Oak Park, Ol. | 





her husband” in a cress of such varied color 
Mills for grinding 


grain are anchored in the Danube, the current 


and wealth of design. 
of which drives the machinery. They are set 
so as to aid mariners and are compelled to 
carry lights after sundown. At the eastern 
end of the Kazan Pass are the Iron Gates, 

a rapid so named by the Turks from the sub- 


A canal has 


been built to aid navigation in this formerly 


merged rocks in the waterway. 


dangerous whirlpool, and on the right bank 
of the river is Trajan’s Road, built for mili- 
tary purposes in the early part of the second 
century. One of the most interesting spots 


Island of Ada Kaleh, 


until recently left in the possession of the 


on the Danube is the 


Turks, because it was forgotten in treaties. 
At Versailles it was ceded to Roumania. Boats 
of shallow draft ply on the river, and oil 
from the Roumanian fields is carried on barges 
and delivered to different ports along the 
river. 

Sew the Advertie 
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Roumania 


There are two main ports in Roumania 


from which oil is shipped: Constanza, on the 
Black Sea, and Giurgiu, on the left bank of 
the 


Roumania, by the peace treaty, has almost 


Danube. 


doubled in area and one of the most valuable 
tracts obtained after the war is Transylvania. 
Near the borders of Hungary may be seen 
small army encampments, some of which 
are mounds of earth where the main features 
of the life seem to be more civil than military, 
consisting of irrigation and cultivating the 
land. 

Despite the somewhat strained relationships 
between Hungary and Roumania, owing to the 
possession of Transylvania, the domestic life 
of the people is the same. They marry and 
are given in marriage, and the peasants in 
their spare moments cultivate the simple 
dances for which this part of Eastern Europe 
is noted. 
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Near Bucharest are the Danubian swamps 
where tall reeds grow, and these the peasants 
collect and make into mats and baskets. 

The villagers in Prindiu, near the Danubian 
swamps, live in pristine simplicity, apparent- 
ly uninfluenced by modern industries. The 
material for the clothes of both men and 
women is spun by hand, and woven in hand- 
looms. The land near the Danube is marshy 
and in some places there are large lakes 
where the fisherfolk live like gypsies, catch 
fish, mend their nets, cook their food, sleep 
and barter, and spend all their life at the edge 
of the water. 

There are four districts in Roumania where 
oil is produced, namely: Prahova, Dambovita, 
Buzeu and Bacau. Of these, Prahova is in- 
comparably the most important, and 50% 
of all the oil produced in Roumania is ob- 
tained from the Moreni field in the Prahova 
District. The oil fields of Moreni are in a 
hilly region and the roads through the fields 
are typical of those in most oil districts of 
the world. Bullocks are used for transporting 
material to and from the fields, and along 
those mud paths are to be found the usual 
venders of drinks, fruit, etc. 

Gypsies, a wandering people of unknown 
origin, are numerous in Roumania. Many are 
nomads who live in tents or rude huts in the 
summer and in dug-outs during the winter. 
They are uncouth, dirty and take life easily. 
As recently as 1845, there were two hundred 
families of gypsies sold by auction in Bucha- 
Today they are treated as an integral 
part of the Kingdom. Outside the Moreni 
fields may be seen how these gypsies live and 


rest. 


conduct their domestic affairs. 

Modern development of oil began in Rou- 
mania in 1866 and for fifteen years all wells 
were dug by hand, though some oil was ob- 
tained in Roumania as early as 1857. There 
are still many hand-dug wells to be seen, sur- 
rounded by modern derricks, chiefly in the 
fields of Bustenari, and some of these are 


several hundred feet deep. At the surface, 


The Educational Screen 


the wells are about a yard square and lined on 
At one side of 
the well, there is a large trough inclined from 
the well. It is about six feet wide nearest 
to the well, tapering to about 114 feet. The 
oil is brought to the surface by two buckets 
run on a pulley, which are raised and low- 


the four sides with wood. 


ered by a horse or mule traveling in a circle. 
The oil is tilted from the bucket into the 
trough, down which it flows to a wooden bar- 
rel, from which it is conveyed by pipe to the 
storage tanks. 

Sand accompanies the oil found in Rouman- 
ia and bailing is the only satisfactory method 
of obtaining the oil after the well has stopped 
flowing. Five-hundred to six-hundred barrels 
a day are taken from many wells by this 
means. To increase the output, swabbing is 
utilized, especially after the initial flow has 
ceased. The swab is lowered with a cable on 
a regular string of tools. When lowered, a 
check valve opens which permits the fluid to 
pass through. When the swab is raised, the 
valve closes and the oil above is caught and 
lifted to the surface. 
as 2000 barrels may be swabbed from a well 


By this means as much 


in a day. 

The Roumanian fields were the last visited 
in Europe, and from these we traveled to 
Egypt. Five days were spent in Greece await- 
ing a steamer. There are no oil fields in 
Greece, but advantage was taken of the op- 
portunity of filming scenes that have had a 
supreme influence on the development of po- 
litical and philosophical thought in the mod- 
ern world. 


(To be concluded in the June issue) 


Historical Charts 
of the Literatures 


ENGLISH AMERICAN FRENCH GERMAN 
In Steady use in Schools and Colleges for 
Thirteen Years throughout the country 
Now ready in revised and uniform editions. 
Send for the new circular—with miniature repro- 
ductions of each chart. 
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of schools, who would like to have a larger income 


than is possible in school positions, but who would 
still like the opportunity of working with educators. 


Association with this company means the direction 
of aservice which furnishes schools with a new and 
fascinating type of school material, pedagogically 
organized and mechanically perfect. | 
If Interested Write 
The Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 
131 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Affiliated with The DeVry Corporation, Chicago and New York 








Eastman Introduces Model “C”’ of the Kodascope 


SMALLER, less 
A compact, easily 
driven has been put on the 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


The weight (just over nine pounds), small 


Kodascope: 
portable, and 
market by the 


expensive 


motor 


size and compactness are interesting features 
of this new Eastman-made projector, so con 
structed that the reel arms fold and the remov- 
able lens barrel can be fastened to the base of 
the Kodascope when the outfit is not in use. By 
this means, the dimensions are reduced to 8 x 
514 x 7 inches, a convenient size for carrying 
when one wishes to show pictures away from 
home. 

Compactness is partially accomplished by 
a new lamphouse which is placed at the side 
of the projector. With this construction the 
light reaching the screen is first thrown on a 
tiny mirror which reflects it at a right angle 


to pass through the film. 


An ingenious device in the way of an auto- 
matically-operated, perforated disc arranged 
in front of the light rays protects the motion- 
less film from heat blisters when one wishes 
to shut off the motor for viewing on the screen 
a “still” of the motion picture. Thus when 
a “still” picture is desired it is only necessary 
to disengage the motor, and a lever does that. 

Other mechanisms are equally simplified; 
threading is easy in every sense, for Model 
C requires only one sprocket, nor does the 
operato! need to engage the film to the pull- 
down claws. The film is held in the gate by 
spring tension so that the teeth of the pull- 
down mechanism automatically enter the per- 
forations. “Framing” is controlled by a lever, 
and pictures are brought into sharp focus by 
a turn of the lens barrel. 


K odas« ope C 


LO in. 


projects a picture 30 in. x 


with the machine 18 feet from the 


screen. 
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School Department 


Conducted by STELLA EvELYN Myers 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Ill. 


HE study of “Wheat and Other Grains” 

begun in the April issue is completed be- 
low. This subject excludes “Rice,” which con- 
stitutes an extensive study in itself. We trust 
that all readers of this department have under- 
stood that the abstracts of descriptions on 
the reverse side of the Keystone views, given 
during the past year, do not purport to be a 
logical development of the subjects under con- 
sideration. The purpose of these outlines, 
therefore, is to throw into a typographical 
form for easy visual reference by the instruct- 
or the narrative framework of her presenta- 
tion. The printed studies are the teacher’s 
material placed in relief, and are not designed 
for pupil use. Our experience has been that 
this form of introduction to a new field for 


class study has the following advantages: 


1. When the views are presented to the stu- 
dents, they know what to look for, both 
in the picture and in the descriptive 
matter since the content has been placed 
in perspective by the teacher. 


2. Time is saved as pupils do not spend 


energy on what is ill-adapted to the 


grade. 


WwW 


Having a definite objective when read- 
ing the descriptions, the reading rate is 
accelerated,—an advantage both in ge- 
ography and other branches. 

1. The interest is far greater than when pu- 
pils flounder about trying to get a foot- 
hold independently. They have been 
absorbed in the narrative presented, are 
in a congenial atmosphere for research, 
and feel at home with the subject treated. 

5. Being led into a strange field through 
the form of the story, there is continuity 
in the child’s thought which does not 
always result from the choppiness of 
the Socratic method. 

The complete technique for the use of the 
stereographs and slides to follow these intro- 
ductory talks is described in the issue of this 
If the study 


of still pictures could be enriched by the 


magazine for November, 1924. 


representation of activity in the subject under 
well follow the 


study of the stereographs and slides. 


consideration, a film may 


Wheat and Other Grains (Continued) 


View 147 Oats, Illinois. 
I. Oats will grow where climate is 
1. Too cold for corn 


2. Not rich enough for corn, wheat, or barley. 


II. Leading states in the production of oats: 


l. Iowa, 2. Illinois, 3. Wisconsin, 


1. Minnesota. 


III. The United States raises about 14 of the world crop, and leads all other 


countries. 


IV. Mostly grown in the countries of: 


3. Denmark 
1. Russia 


1. Sweden 
2. Norway 


5. Germany 7. Scotland 


6. France 


V. Nearly all our oats is grown in fields where corn was raised the preceding year. 


1. Corn-stalks are dragged down with poles or cut down by disc harrows. 
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2. Sowing 
A. With grain drill. 
B. No cultivation needed as with other grains. 
VI. Harvesting and threshing of grain. 
1. Cut with binder. 
2. Bundles made by machine,—then set in shocks. 
3. Left to dry in shocks for 2 or 3 weeks. 
1. Grain is threshed from the straw. 
VII. One of the most valuable of stock-foods. espe ially for cattle and horses. 
VIII. Uses made of the straw 
1. Fed to cattle. 
2. Used for bedding in barns. 
View 3847 Cutting millet near Yokohama. 
i. Millet is an important crop in Japan, but not so popular as rice. 
Il. Farmhouses 
l. Partitions of sliding screens made of (A) Tough paper, (B) Bamboo frames. 
2. Cheaply constructed. 
A. No chimneys. 
a. Cooking is done on movable pots of charcbal. 
b. In winter people hover over pans of charcoal in the middle of the 


living-room. 











Stereograph from Keystone View Co. 


Japanese threshing machine in full swing, near Shizuoka, Japan 


III. Commodore Perry landed a few miles to the south of this spot in 1854. 

1. Japan was then opened to the trade of the world. 

2. There is a telegraph pole in the distance. Many such are to be seen. 

3. The Japanese have taken up with ideas of the western world very quickly. 
View 357 Harvesting Wheat in England. 


1. Among the hills in Great Britain, grain is still cut with hooks or with scythes. 
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Burton Holmes Snapshots of Travel 


This wonderful Library of some 300 reels of Travel 
Films available for rental or purchase. 

Used prints in good condition on many of the Bur- 
ton Holmes subjects for sale outright while they last, 
at very reasonable prices. Send for list of subjects. 


Approximately 900 ft. per reel. 





Redu f i1 Dry ts of WLOSTL yf th Burt iM H ln 5 subjects 
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16 mm. film may be secured o1 raer ony. | 
We do developing, printing, title rk and reduction 
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Burton Holmes Laboratory 


| 7510 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, I]linois | 
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II. In Eneland, Wales. and Scotland. harvesters from America are used. 
III. England is a land of: 
1. Well-tended fields. 


A. Farms are more beautiful than in America because of 
a. Heavy rains, b. light winters 
B. ken Ss are hedges. 
C. Oaks stand like sentinels alone quiet lakes and beside streams. 
2. Neat villages. 
}. Many farms belonging to large estates. These farms are leased, and not 


well taken care of. 

1. Not all people can engage in farming 
A. Factories employ many workmen. 
B. Many work in coal and iron mines 


IV. Eneland imports much wheat from Canada and the United states. 


V. Cattle and sheep formerly abounded on the farms: now beef and mutton come 
from Australasia, Argentina. 
View 179 In the Land of Greece. 
I. Land is mostly owned by small farmers 
Il. Threshing of grain 
1. Patch of ground in a field is leveled for a threshing floor. 
2. Grain when cut and bound by hand is hauled to this field 
A. Sheaves are stored in the distance in this view 
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B. A few loads of grain are scattered on the threshing floor. 


-~ 
L 2 


. Mules and horses are driven back and forth, around and around, over 
the grain. 
D. When the straw is trodden down, it is lifted for more crushing by the 
animals. 
E. When the grains are separated from the stems, the straw is piled in 
bunches. 
F. The covering of the grains (chaff) and the grains are then thrown against 
the wind. The chaff being light is blown away, leaving the grain. 
G. Crude, wooden pitchforks are used. 
Views 14, 712 Japanese Threshing Machine. 
I. In Japan, there are very few farming implements or farm animals. 
1. The whole family work together, and perform all the labor on their tiny farm. 
A. The men and the women dress much alike. 
II. The threshers are beating the heads of wheat across a row of rods. 
1. The straw is used for 
A. Hats, shoes, ropes, roods, matting, and boxes. 
B. Some of it is chopped fine and mixed with grain and water to make a 
mush for the horses and cattle. 
View 14, 713 Winnowing Wheat in Japan. 
After being threshed 
1. Grain is taken up in a scoop basket of bamboo. 
2. One woman holds it as high as her head. 
A. She shakes the basket, so that the grain slowly falls. 
3. Another woman waves rapidly through the air a large fan. 
A. The light chaff is blown away from the heavier grain. 
4. Sometimes the grain is poured upon a fan, 3 or 4 feet wide, upon which it 
is tossed up and down. 
View 3933 Chief Island of Japan. 
The barley is 
I. Grown on a farm behind us. 
A. Twenty bushels are raised to the acre. 
II. Men cut the stalks with sickles. 
III. The women pull the stalks through iron combs. 
A. This takes the heads off the stalks. 
1. The straw is saved to mend thatched roofs, and is also used for matting, 
hats and baskets. 
IV. The barley kernels are separated from the chaff by beating the heads with flails. 
A. The flail has a club tied to a handle with a piece of rope. 
V. Much of the barley is boiled and eaten like rice. 
VI. Some of the grain is pounded into meal. This is a long tiresome process. 
VII. The woman at the right wears a gay striped sash such as city women wear. It 
is tied behind with cushion-like loops. 
View 498 Grinding Wheat in Palestine. 
I. Such a scene is common in the streets of Palestine.—women sitting on the ground 
grinding grain. 
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Model CRM 
$100.00 


Combined Balopticons 


For Projecting 
Both Slides and Opaque Objects 


i Feo», two lanterns rep- 
resent the type of equip- 
ment that has been found by 
experience as very practical for 
classroom use, where beth 
opaque objects and lantern 
slides are to be used. 


Model CRM with its horizontal 

object holder for opaque ob- 

jects is admirably adapted for 

all serious educational work in 

large class and lecture rooms. 

Micro and film attachments 

can be easily added, thus con- 

SS verting this lantern into a 

micro or film projector. This 

model with its 1000-Watt Mazda lamp can be operated close to the screen and 
thus be used in subdued light. Send for our Balopticon Catalog today. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co, 
629 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms in the f ng cilies: 


New York Boston Chicago 
Frankfurt San Francisco London 
















Me del 
JCRM 
$90.00 


Bausch & 
Lomb 
Optical Co, 
629 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Gentlemen 

Kindly send us 
Balopticon Catalog asad- 
vertised in Educational 
screen, 


settee eeeseeseeeeeer: eeceeeee 
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1. There are two stones. 


The Educational Screen 


A. Bottom stone has ends hollowed out to catch the falling flour. 


B. Upper stone has (a) center hole where grain is placed, (b) hole for a 


handle. 


C. The upper stone turns and crushes the grain as it feeds down. 


II. Women will sit and grind nearly all day long. 


A. In 1 hour 2 women can grind flour for 1 person for 1 day. 


III. Buildings in Palestine are often of clay. 


“ilms on Wheat 
REVIEWED AND RECOMMENDED 


Pathe—Scythe 
self-binder and_ the 


America’s reel) 


and cradle in 


Granary (1 
contrast to 
huge “combine” of today. Also deals with corn and 
rice. 
Burton 
Holmes—Winnowing by the use of a basket is 
splendidly shown along with many other customs 
of the American Indians, such as weaving. 

Our Daily Bread (1 


Use of cradle, then McCormick Binder in 


First Families of America (1 reel) 


Electric 
cutting 


reel) General 


and binding. Tractors pulling harvester-threshers. 
Flail, and animals treading out the grain on the 
threshing floor. The tread-mill Water 
power mills and modern methods of milling. 


thresher. 


Power Farmer (1 _ reel) International 


The 
Harvester Co.—Use of tractors in plowing, harrow- 
ing, harvesting, binding, and threshing. Corn har- 
vesting also is pictured. A wooded lot is cleared 


of trees by machinery. 


The Staff of Life 


Tractor-drawn 


Harrowing 
binder. 


(1 reel) Urban 


the ground. reaper and 
Harvesting by hand on small farms. Cutting and 
“four 


1,600 sacks of grain per day by means of the com- 


binding wheat with a binder.” Threshing 


bined harvester and thresher drawn by twenty-four 


horses. Production of fine, white flour at the mill 
tested chemically for its proportion of nitrogen, ash, 


and gluten. 


Film Reviews 


Eccentricities of Wasps and Bees (1 
reel) Urban-Kineto Corporation—Treats of 
some of the strange actions of these industrious 
little workers, and experiments conducted to 
test their intelligence—as for example, the 
arranging of pipes in which wasps built their 
The 


wasps were found to fly into the pipes, but 


nests, later re-arranged in a new order. 


immediately came out again, seemingly dis- 
covering that they were not in their customary 
places. 

The building by bees of partitions in pipes 
is also cited as an example, as well as the 
making of homes by wasps in fig fruit, where 
the young are reared. 

Japan (1 reel)—World Educational Film 
Co.—Here scenic views are obtained by the 
Kelley color process in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. A life-boat drill is given on board ship. 
Crossing the Pacific in stormy weather re- 
veals the fact that this ocean is not always 


what its name implies. Nearing Japan, a fish- 
ing fleet is in sight presenting the effect of a 
rich oil painting. Workmen in the logging 
industry are carrying logs to roll down a hill 
to the water’s edge. Log rafts, three to four 
hundred feet long are floated down the Hodzu 
River. We are in time to witness the Annual 
Boys’ Festival. Fish are cut out of paper and 
then painted to float high in the air from tall 
poles. A water wheel, high as a small build- 
ing and a herd of deer bring to a conclusion 


the sights of the day. 


Great Guns on the Western Front (| 


reel) —Navy Recruiting Bureau—During the 


World War, the navy sent five 14-inch guns 
form the railroad 


to France to basis of a 


battery. They are seen in action on the field 
of Verdun. Canvas camouflage conceals the 
batteries from the enemy. A _ fourteen-inch 


shell, 


into place. 


weighing 1400 pounds, is elevated 
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| Coming 
| in the 


PATHE NEWS 


of Russia since 1917. 


Pathe 


35 W. 45th St. 





. The Wilkins expedition to North Pole by airplane from Alaska. 
2. Byrd Expedition to North Pole by airplane from Spitzbergen. 
Smithsonian Expedition to Africa to secure new species of 


3. 
wild animals. 
4. Callizo airplane flight over Mt. Everest. 
5. American Museum of Natural History Expedition to Greenland. 
6. Lieut. Wells’ attempt to break all time record for a trip around 
the world. 
7. Soviet 


Russia revealed; the first and only motion pictures 


EACH OF THE ABOVE IS EXCLUSIVE WITH THE PATHE NEWS 


For these and other suitable pictures address E. 


Exchange 


S. Educational Department 


Inc. 
New York 








Ford—Rathe1 


a technical treatment of this subject, but chil- 


Iron and Steel (1 reel) 
dren as low as the Sixth Grade can get much 
out of it if the subject is studied beforehand, 
and the reel is run twice. ‘Animated maps 
indicate the ore fields and the transportation 
along the Great Lakes route to the steel mills, 
from docks half a mile long, from which are 
loaded cargoes of 10,000 tons within an hour. 
Production of pig iron and steel is pictured. 
The blast furnace is amply illustrated both 
with pictures and animated diagrams, fur- 
nishing an excellent educational treatment, as 
is rapid production of steel by means of the 
Why the Great Lakes 


cities have the large steel mills is explained. 


Bessemer converter. 


Finally, all localities with ample water powet1 
will become steel making centers. A truly 
educational reel, but the excessive number of 
facts given in the titling requires time devoted 


All film should be devoted 


as far as possible to the representation of ac- 


to the reading. 


tivity, since the verbal material can be gotten 


Please Say You Saw the A 


more easily, more fully, and often more eco- 
nomically when an operator’s time is not re- 
quired. The Ford films have practically no 
advertising, appearing wholly as an educa- 
tional project. The syllabi are very complete, 


civing suggestions for study. 


Jack and the Beanstalk (1 


orim 


-Pil- 


Not a new subject, but a most excellent 


reel) 


reproduction of the old tale. The meeting with 
the butcher, the exchange of the cow for the 
five shining beans, the ascent on the vine 
to the aerial castle, the protection of Jack by 
the giant’s wife, and the exploits of the nimble 
visitor at the heels of the frightful ogre are 
delineated in a manner to delight old or 
young. The implication appears to be that 
Jack is acting the part of a thief upon the ad- 
vice of the fairy. Some versions of the old 
English story doctor up the ethics for right- 
eous children. If the pedagogue wishes, that 
interpolation may be made without interfer- 


ing with the development of the film account. 
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Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


Fresh from the Deep (1 reel)—Y. M. C. 
A.—In halibut fishing, a line four miles long 
is anchored and moored at each end. Four 
skates or handles of gear are attached to this 
long lime. The handling of tons of fish is 
witnessed by means of excellent photog- 
raphy. The “Fish Express” of fifteen cars 
carries food to the world. An excellent edu- 
cational picture, and likewise entertaining to 
any group. 


Under the Stars 
Motion Pictures—One of the Lincoln Cycle, 
called The Son of Democracy, in which Ben- 
jamin Chapin acts the part of the president. 
The legislators in Kentucky debate the ac- 
tion to be taken when Fort Sumter has been 
fired upon and Lincoln has issued a call for 
75,000 militia. There is considerable sym- 
pathy with the South, but also a desire to be 
loyal to Lincoln, a native of their own state. 
Governor Magoffin, a man of southern affilia- 
tion, sends word that Kentucky will not send 
one man to fight her sister states. The story 
then reverts to the hardships undergone by 
Lincoln’s grandfather, after whom the presi- 
His attempts to subdue the 


(2 reels)—American 


dent was named. 
Kentucky wilderness, and the loss of his life 
from a dart shot by an Indian, while he was 
chopping wood, are realistic. The lurking 
Indians then advance, but the oldest son fires 
the gun kept above the door, killing the slayer 
of his father. Daniel Boone and other soldiers 
stationed near-by, drive back the Red Men 
and rescue the body of Abraham. The legis- 
lature finally decides that Kentucky can be 
trusted in the present crisis to the grandson of 
him who gave his life to save a star for the 
flag, and votes to support Lincoln’s policy in 
resisting the South. A slight footage is de- 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
Slides, 

Send for list of films. 


MOVIE SUPPLY C0. 844 So.wasasH Ave. CHICAGO ILLS. 


The Educational Screen 













Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


Use Standard Size Film 
Price and Booklet on Request 


Carbons, 








Write for Catalogue 











voted to Indian war dances. Some may ob- 


ject to the scenes of fighting and human suf- 
fering, but others will think it fitting for 
the youth to see the hardships borne by our 


western pioneers. 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 

The Bulletin of the Illinois Council of the 
Parent-Teacher Association for December, 
1925, carries the following suggestion for as- 
sisting schools to make a beginning in visual 
instruction: 

High school parent-teacher associations can 
do a fine piece of constructive work by mak- 
ing it possible for the students to see slides 
and films which will benefit them in their 
class work. 

Mrs. J. H. Schacht, of Moline, a member 
of the Better Films committee, sent in a re- 
port concerning this work in the Moline high 
school. 

She says: “There will be fifty films and 
1,200 slides shown this semester. They are 
used every day in the classroom, correlating 
with the work of the class. As supplementary 
to the text they are of value, but they do not 
in any sense take the place of the text-books.” 

They are one, two and three reels, which 
take about fifteen minutes. The rest of the 
class period is given over to discussion. 

The school owns two portable moving pic- 
ture machines and two lantern slide project- 
ors, which are operated by boys trained for 
this purpose. 

In this instance the school board appro- 
priates $400.00 to help defray expenses. In 
places where the school board gives no finan- 
cial aid it would be a splendid objective for 
an association. 

A report on an investigation conducted by 
F. Dean McClusky, for the University of IIli- 
nois, shows that visual work has a verv defi- 
nite place in a child’s education. That it is 
now in its infancy, but there seems to be a 
great future for this method of instruction. 
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A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, 
but contains as many pictures as a whole 
set of glass stereopticon slides, and costs 
about one-tenth as much. 


The S. V. E. Film Stereopticon The pictures are printed on standard gauge 
Weight 41-4 lbs. Price, $55.00 non-inflammable film. 





USE PICTUROLS! 


The Most Convenient Wieeal Aid Ever Invented 























Tue Society For Visuat Epucation, INC., the pioneer film 
producer in the strictly educational field, created and pro- 
duces PICTUROLS — the original ‘‘film slides’’ 
— for Schools and Churches. PICTUROLS are 
revolutionizing the stereopticon field. A very wide 
selection of views now available. 


If you are using ANY make of standard gauge Film Stere- 
opticon Lantern in a school or church, send at once for the 


FREE PICTUROLS distributed by the undersigned. 


YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS 























Send for Catalogs — Many New Subjects Available 
Special Picturols Made to Your Order. ‘Price List on Request. 
We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The New York 


of a Great Neu spaper, a 


N The Making 


three-reel picture just completed by Pic 


ture Service Corporation for the New York 
Times, the complete machinery of news-gath- 
ering and publication is entertainingly told, 
in a manner which will be a revelation to those 
not intimately acquainted with all that goes 
into the printing of our huge metropolitan 
dailies. 

Captions and animation are cleverly done. 
and the continuity of scenes managed so that 
a rather complex subject appears clearly and 
logically presented, The answer to the ques- 
tion, “How is news gathered?” occupies a 
portion of the first reel and the gathering 
of foreign, national and local news, each illu 
trated by some special example, is shown. It 
comes in by cable, radio and telegraph to the 
newsroom, “the heart of the newspaper.” Pre- 
paring the news copy, editorial and advertise 
ments—from rough copy to finished pages 
and a glimpse of the classified ad depart 
ment conclude the first reel. 

Reel 2 takes up the mechanical processes 
of “making” the newspaper, and shows in a 
particularly interesting succession of scenes, 
the four-fold changes which take place, (1) 
from page of copy to metal type, (2) from 
metal to paper, (3) from paper to metal 
plates and (4) from metal plates to the fin- 
ished newspaper. Copy is sent to the com 
posing room where news, editorials and ads 
a line of type is 


shown in interesting closeups; proofs of the 


are put into type. Casting 
type are “pulled” and proof-reading follows: 
makeup of the pages is done as a next step: 
each page is clamped firmly in a form, and 
mache is made, 


a mat or matrix of 


from which the metal plates are molded from 


paper 


molten metal pumped under pressure against 
the mats. The finished plates are shown 
clamped to the press cylinder. 

The print paper, 80,000 tons of it a year, 


has an interesting story all its own, and the 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT The 








Educational Screen 


a ; - 
Times in Film 

great rolls of it are pictured feeding the huge 
presses which transform the impressions of 
the metal type to the printed page. Automat- 


ic cutting and folding are shown. as. well 


as the process of wrapping and mailing. 


Reel 3 deals with the making of the Sunday 


magazine and news feature sections. The ro- 
togravure process is pictured in detail. The 
“human” side of a great newspaper is also 
represented, as glimpses are given of the 


medical department, the roof garden rest and 


recreational centers, the club rooms and res 


taurants. The work of the business depart- 
ment and the various methods of distributing 
the paper are suggested. 


Altogether 


the myriad 


a most impressive insight into 
eg into the making 


the daily 


details that 


of one of our greatest institutions 


paper. The picture will furnish forty five 


minutes’ worth of instructive entertainment 


for any audience, and could well serve as 


teaching material for classes in civics and 


journalism. 


Survey Shows Gain in Visual Instruction 
Service 
Recently a questionnaire was sent to the 

University films 


asked in- 


quiring the number of different eroups, com- 


organizations using Indiana 


and_ slides. Two questions were 


munities or localities touched. and the numbet 


of different persons reached. One hundred 


and sixty-two organizations replying reported 
a total of 619 different communities touched 


and a total of 217,697 different persons 


reat hed. 
This report indicates a decided increase in 


the use of films, slides and other visual aids 


by schools and organizations in Indiana. It 


need of a central distributing 


indicates the 


center such as the State University where 


material on a wide range of subjects may be 
obtained at nominal cost. The use of visual- 


ization in school and community work is rap- 
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| Acme Morton Picrure ProJecrors | 


VIEWING ENTERTAINMENT Motion Pictures A Community Meetinc. AURELIAN SprinGcs HIGH 
ScHooL, Lirrteron, N. Ca TypicaAL oF Tt Nps OF Mi ncs HeLtp THRUOUT THE CouNTRY. 


MOTION PICTURES ARE ENTERTAINING 
AND INSTRUCTIVE 


Pow sHIS picture ts an actual flash light phe tograph taken 
| t Aurelian Spr High School while an enter- 

taining tlm vw bei projected by an Acme 

S. V. E. Motion Picture Projector. Study the 
n this pictur show their natural reaction 

7 ved this same group 

n educational film. Compare the expressions 

tul Vlot ctures are really as in- 


The Act S. V. E. Motion Picture Projector is the best 
a : Users’ preference, based 
; \cme’s strongest testimonial. 
W 


[International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division 
1134 West Austin Ave Chicago, Ill. 





The Acme S. V. E. Type G 
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Indi- 


ana compares favorably with other states in 


idly increasing throughout the country. 
visual education progress. 


Church Film Reviews 
(Continued from page 298) 

has much that is religious. Each 

splendid material for illustrated Bible talks 

The use 


offers 


in connection with each showing. 
of these films is especially helpful in mak- 
ing the best in American literature popular 
to young and old, but especially to the young, 
in this day of so much that is undesirable, not 
to say harmful. To show the effect on one 
boy ten years of age of showing the picture 
of Emerson. He brought a clipping from his 
Sunday School paper, as follows: 

“Emerson says: ‘Good manners are made 
up of small sacrifices.” The truly well-bred 
person is the one who has learned to make 
such sacrifices so easily and naturally that 
they become second nature.—Boy’s-Life.” 
Asked how he came to cut that out of his 
paper, he said, “Well, you know we had the 
picture of Emerson last Sunday, and so what 
he said caught my eye, and I cut it out to 
show it to you, and I wanted you to tell me 
Well, of course 
he was told. Any 
pastor using the reels in the The Great 


just what all this means.” 
So it is with the others. 


Authors Series will find excellent material for 
sermon illustrations and sermon lessons of 
fine, Scriptural application, while at the same 
time giving the children, young people and 
others a desire to become acquainted with 
these great writings. 

The series comprises the following: Wash- 
ington Irving; Ralph Waldo Emerson; John 
Greenleaf Whittier; James Russell Lowell; 


Oliver Wendell 


thorne; William Cullen Bryant; James Fenni- 


Holmes; Nathaniel Haw- 
more Cooper; Edgar Allen Poe; Mark Twain; 
Walt Whitman; Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 


Henry 


The Educational Screen 


Screen Advertisers Film 
Circulated 

The “On to Philadelphia” film, made by 
the Screen Advertisers Association and do- 
nated to the Associated Advertising Clubs, is 
being widely used in publicity campaigns for 
the world convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs to be held in Philadelphia 
June 19th to 24th as a part of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 

The film shows Philadelphia’s spots of 
historic and civic interest, as well as the prep- 
arations that are being made by the city to 
entertain its guests during the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition. The film is being loaned 
to advertising clubs free of charge. 

It was produced under the direction of 
Douglas D. Rothacker of Rothacker Indus- 
trial Films who is president of The Screen 


Advertisers Association. 


Visual Education Directory Published 
The National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion has issued its “Visual Education Direct- 
ory for 1926,” listing: 
1. Officials in Charge of State Visual Edu- 
cation Service, 1925 


No 


. Officials in Charge City Visual Education 
1925 
5. Officials in Charge Museum Visual Edu- 


cation Service, 1925 


Service, 


1, Officials in Charge County Visual Edu- 
cation Service, 1925 
5. Officials in Charge of State Associations, 
1925 
6. Committee on Visual Education N. E. 
A., 1925-26 
Institutions which Gave Courses in Vis- 
ual Method, 1925-26 
Copies at 10 cents apiece may be secured 
from J. V. Ankeney, 303 Oglebay Hall, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


~ 
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Unique features: 

An automatic oiling device. 

A wonderful new intermittent movement, 
longs the lite of the film. 

An infallible automatic stop. 

Rear or front projection witho 


that pro- 





it changing film. 





Here 
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A pr pcsital portable, self- 


operating continuous motion 





picture projector— 


The Capitol 


Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet 
motion 


to one thousand feet of 


pictures on 16 mm. film. 


For further information address 


CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St. 


Distributors for: Illinois 


Chicago, Ill. 


Michigan — Indiana 





It Is! 





(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 
Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Il. 


(See advertisement n page 303) 
Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 

60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 

Producer of Social Service Films 

The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, 


(See advertisement on page 260) 
DeVry a 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisements on pages 288, 289) 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


(See adve Back Cover) 


Conn. 


rtisement on Outside 
Sided Corp. 
331 W. 44th St., 


Burton Holmes Laboratory 
7510 N. As hland | Ave., 


(Se advertiseme g 09) 


Famous 


New York City 
Chicago, III. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 + Michigan Ave., 
(See adve ement on page 257) 


Chicago, II. 
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Motion Picture Producing Co. 
Neville St. & Fifth Ave., 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Service Inc. 
131 W. 42nd St., New York City 


(Ss advertisement on page 305) 


35 W. 45th St., New York City 


page 313) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pathe Exchange 


Ss advertisement on 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
3: 50 Madison Ave., New York City 
1 tisement on page 297) 


Pilgrim heaiadiier and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Ray-Bell Films Ince. 


817 University Ave., St. Minn. 


Paul, 
Rothacker Industrial Films, Ine. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 


71 W. 23rd St., 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., 


sement on page 315) 


New York City 
Chicago, IIL. 
United Cinema Co. 


120 W. 4l1st St., 


ment in Tue Epucationat Screen 


New York City 
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United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 


120 W. 4Ist St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 288, 2 289) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 


1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 317) 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 319) 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


See advertisements on pages 288, 289) 
( pag . 


DeVry Corporation 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 314) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


DIRECTORY 


The Educational Screen 


SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 301) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


(Ss advertisement on page 307) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement page S15) 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertiseme page 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement n page 7) 


Keystone View Co. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 


(See advertisement , page 11) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


Society For Visual Education 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 315) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Spencer Lens Co., 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


(See advertisemer on page 258) 











Rochester, N. Y. 





